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PREFACE 


It had been realised for some years by the Committee of the Scarborough 
and District Archaeological Society that there was a considerable amount 
of unpublished or incompletely published material from recent researches 
into the history of Scarborough, including a closer examination of the now 
generally accepted theory of the origin of the name of the town in the story of 
the Norse occupation of East Yorkshire. 


It was considered that the proposed celebration of the thousandth 
anniversary of the foundation of the town of Scarborough would be an ideal 
opportunity for its publication. 


Three members of the Scarborough and District Archaeological Society 
and three friends closely associated with the Society combined, under the 
editorship of Mr. Mervyn Edwards, to produce the material in a form suit- 
able for publication; Sir Meredith Whittaker of the Scarborough Evening News 
and Mercury accepted responsibility for the financial arrangements and 
final distribution, and sales; Mr. G. T. V. Pindar offered special facilities for 
the printing and to all these gentlemen our most grateful thanks are due. 


Further thanks are due to Mr. J. G. Rutter of the Scarborough Museum 
for constant help and advice. 
F.C. RIMINGTON 
Chairman (1966) 


This book was originally entitled ‘Scarborough 966 — 1966’ and as stated 
above, was published by the Scarborough and District Archaeological Soc- 
iety (since renamed the Scarborough Archaeological and Historical Soc- 
iety) at the time of the town’s Millennium in 1966. It was reprinted in 1972 
and it is gratifying to find that a further reprint is now necessary. 

Once again, the Society is most grateful to Sir Meredith Whittaker of the 
Scarborough Evening News and Mercury for generous assistance with the 
financing of this reprint. 

D. G_F. 
1979 
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An extract from a fourteenth century manuscript of the Kormaks Saga which records that “The 

brothers (Kormak and Thorgils) harried Ireland, Wales and England and were thought very dis- 

tinguished men. They first established the fort called Skardaborg. They raided Scotland performing 
many great deeds and had a large band’ 


Anglo-Saxon and Viking 
Scarborough to 966 


by A. L. Binns, BA 


IT IS EASY TO THINK of the first English settlers arriving in Scar- 
borough by sea, but it cannot be taken for granted. We have much 
less evidence, both written and archaeological, for the settlement of the 
Angles in northern England than we have for the Saxon settlement in 
the south, and therefore have to rely a good deal on general conclusions 
from the few facts we have. The Angles further north, in present-day 
Northumberland, seem to have been confined to the coast by the vigorous 
resistance of the Britons inland. According to Bede, the first Anglian 
king Ida established his authority in 547, but according to Nennius, 
writing from the British side, the Angles a generation later were besieged 
in Holy Island. Their main stronghold was traditionally Bamburgh. This 
suggests that they had landed from the sea, and when beaten retreated 
to it, but it does not follow because they came by sea that they had come 
directly across the North Sea from the original home of the Angles in 
south Denmark. Everything else we know about the Anglian settlement 
suggests that however obvious it may seem that the Angles landed in 
Scarborough from the sea it is in fact more likely that they arrived by land. 
The Roman signal stations show that some seaborne attacks took place, 
and amongst these pirates there were probably some Angles, but we have 
no evidence that any of them stayed on after their raids. 

Bede’s term for the settlers seems to mean not ‘the people living north 
of the Humber’ but ‘the northern Humbrians’. The term Sudanhymbre 
is used sometimes to cover all the people south of the Humber, but it 
is more often applied particularly to the Mercians, who were also Angles 
who had entered England up the Humber. The Humbrians were so called 
because they had come in through the same door, whether they had 
subsequently turned south down the Trent or north up the Ouse to York. 
The distribution of the archaeological finds in eastern and central York- 
shire suggests that the Angles living in and around Scarborough in the 
sixth century had come by two routes, neither of which was the sea. 
Some came from the Vale of York settlement by way of the Vale of 
Pickering, others over the Wolds from the higher settlements on their 
southern slopes. Where the sand and gravel spits run out from both 
north and south sides of the Vale of Pickering, creating a natural cause- 
way across the marshy valley floor, lies the Anglian village of Crossgates, 


and as it is alongside an earlier Roman site it seems possible that it may 
have continued in a sense Roman Scarborough. Both the pottery and 
primitive appearance of the hut floors and open-air hearths suggest 
that it is a comparatively early Anglian site. The pottery resembles that 
from Sancton and Withernsea. 

Nothing was found to suggest that the inhabitants made any use of the 
natural resources offered by the sea. There was no trace of fish or shellfish, 
though the inhabitants certainly ate horse, ox and sheep. This may explain 
why they preferred a site such as Crossgates to the natural shelter of 
Scarborough bay. They were farmers not fishermen. The absence of 
Anglo-Saxon archaeological finds from Scarborough itself does not of 
course prove that there was no Anglo-Saxon settlement there. The dis- 
covery of Anglo-Saxon dwelling sites is largely a matter of chance, and 
often, as at Crossgates, of gravel-working, but it does seem that the Angles 
of the early settlement were not very interested in the sea. It would never- 
theless be wrong to conclude that there was no crossing of the North 
Sea before the viking period, or that the initiative in them was always 
Scandinavian. The wrist-clasps used to close the sleeve of a woman’s 
robe in Anglian parts of England (not in Saxon) resemble closely those 
used in a limited area of south-west Norway, and it can scarcely be 
coincidence that a type of ornament having limited distribution in England 
and Norway should be found in both in those parts of their coasts which 
lie opposite each other. The Norwegian trading port of Skiringssalr on 
the Oslo ford had an English form of its name, Scirincges heal, which 
naturalised it by translating it into corresponding English sounds and 
substituting a familiar English element ‘healle’? meaning hall for ‘salr’ 
which in its Old English form ‘sele’ was restricted to poetry. It appears 
from grave-finds there that its merchants had lively contacts with England 
(not only in the Anglian parts) before the viking age. King Alfred 
includes in his Orosius the account of the Baltic given him by Wulfstan, 
and it appears from some features of Wulfstan’s language that he may 
have been an Angle. It has been suggested that the bay from which 
Beowulf’s ship leaves in the Old English epic called after him was at 
Flamborough Head, and certainly a small sandy bay surrounded by 
rocky cliffs and washed by a strong tide is more likely in that poem to be 
on the north-east coast than anywhere else. 

There is nevertheless some justification for the legend of the foundation 
of Scarborough by a viking, for it seems to have been of more significance 
in the tenth century than previously, and many of our references to 
Scarborough are in Old Norse. 

The name Scarborough has been explained in two ways. One is that 
it means ‘the stronghold on the rocky face’, the other that it means ‘the 
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stronghold of Skardi’. The early forms cf the name, Scardeburc, Scarde- 
borc, Scartheburg, are consistent with either of these views. The first 
derives the name from Old English ‘sceard’ either a noun meaning 
cleft or an adjective meaning notched as at Scarcliff, or from the Old 
Norse ‘skard’ meaning a gap or an open place on the edge of something. 
The second derives it from the Old Norse nickname ‘skardi’ meaning 
‘the man with a hare lip’; many Yorkshire place-names do derive from 
Norse nicknames rather than true personal names, and it has been sug- 
gested that this is characteristic of a certain rough informality among 
the Norse settlers. One would have expected Old English ‘sceard’ to 
occur in modern English in the form Sharborough or Shardborough, but 
Scarcliff shows that in some names the Old English ‘sc’ (a sh-sound) was 
replaced by Old Norse ‘sk’. Old Norse ‘borg’ was also sometimes substi- 
tuted for Old English ‘burh’. These substitutions happened frequently 
in Yorkshire, a testimony of the strength of the Norse element in the 
population, and our modern form ‘York’ is derived from Old Norse 
‘Jorvik’ not Old English ‘Eoferwic’. It is I think more likely than not that 
the name means ‘Skar0i’s stronghold’ and this raises the question of who 
Skardi was. He may very well have been the Icelandic viking Thorgils 
Skardi who raided in England on one or more occasions probably after 
965 and perhaps as late as 980. This statement may seem intolerably 
hedged about with qualifications, but it must be realised that we do not 
have reliable historical sources in the ordinary sense of the word, and 
that the unusual thing is not that we cannot be certain of the identity of 
this Skardi, but that we should even have any hope of identifying him. 
It is quite exceptional to be able to relate a place named after a Scandi- 
navian with any particular man. Who were the Olaf, Aslak and Ketill 
of Anlaby, Aislaby, Kettleby ? We know that they existed, and that they 
must have been of a certain standing to give their name to a settlement, 
but we know nothing more. And if we believe that Grimsby was called 
after Grim, Flamborough after Fleinn and Scarborough after Skardi, 
we can never prove that the three Norsemen in question are ‘our’ three 
Norsemen we meet in Havelok, Robert Mannyng of Brunne and Kormaks 
saga. The fact that these texts tell us that the three places were called after 
the heroes of story cannot be conclusive; firstly because these texts are 
not history in our sense of the word and secondly because they go on to 
tell us that England is called after Ingle who employed Scarde (said to 
be a Briton) and the Humber after King Humber of Hungary who was 
drowned in it, and we know that these explanations are untrue. But can 
we accept these sources as trustworthy evidence for Grim, Skardi and 
Fleinn and reject them for Ingle and Humber? It does no harm to do so 
as long as we realise that we are dealing with popular tradition, and that 
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dogmatic certainty is quite out of place. It is at least suggestive that 
philological evidence should lead us to look for a man called Skaroi 
and that both Icelandic and English tradition should know of one, and 
associate him with Scarborough in literature as early as the thirteenth 
century. The thirteenth century was three centuries after the viking cen- 
tury in Yorkshire, and so we must see how reliable these texts are likely 
to be. As so often the Icelandic saga is clearer and better-informed than 
the English tradition. It may seem odd that someone writing in the fiords 
of western Iceland, and not appearing to be in particularly close contact 
with monastic centres of learning, should be better informed about 
Yorkshire than a well-read inhabitant of a monastery in Lincolnshire. 
It must seem odder that a great poet’s nickname should have been 
remembered after three centuries in a foreign country when it was not 
even known to his biographer in his own, but this 1s typical of the arbitrary 
and selective nature of unorganised tradition. 


Kormaks saga says in chapter 27: 


‘The brothers harried Ireland, Wales, England and Scotland and 
were thought very distinguished men. They first established the fort 
called Skardaborg. They raided Scotland, performed many great 
deeds and had a large band’. The brothers are Kormak and Thorgils. 


Robert Mannyng of Brunne in his Story of England line 14,815 says: 
‘When Engle had the land all through 
He gave to Scardyng Scardeburghe 
Towards the north, by the sea side 
A haven it is in which ships ride. 
Flayn his brother was called in the tale 
That was made by Thomas of Kendale: 
Of Scarthe and Flayn ‘Thomas says 
What they were, how they lived, in what ways. 
Master Edmond says as I recall, 
Engle had nineteen sons in all’. 


Thorgils is not actually referred to as Thorgils Skardi in Aormaks 
saga. But he is addressed as Skaroi in two of his brother’s poems, and the 
language of these poems shows them to be genuine products of the tenth 
century, and not later compositions by the author of the saga, who wrote 
about 1220. The saga is one of the earliest sagas of Icelanders, simply 
written by a man who does not seem to have had the skill of some of the 
later and more polished saga authors, and it is mainly based on the poems 
of its hero Kormak which had survived. The trouble is that he does not 
seem always to have understood these poems very well, and the prose 
surrounding the quoted poems is not worth much. The last chapter, in 


which the reference to Scarborough occurs, is almost unanimously 
considered by Scandinavian scholars to be an unreliable coda to the life 
of a tragic poet. ‘The author wants to show him dying in combat against 
a giant in a foreign land far from his beloved (the whole saga reads like a 
curlous anticipation of later mediaeval courtly romance) but the verses 
of Kormak he uses sesm to refer partly to Kormak successfully fighting 
another viking sea-captain (not being defeated by a Scottish giant or 
druid) and partly to Kormak dying in his bed, resenting that sickness or 
old age rather than battle has laid him low. In this context the assertion 
that Thorgils and Kormak first established the fort (not, we notice, the 
town) at Scarborough whilst by no means in itself unlikely, cannot be 
taken as conclusive. If they did, they took the only part recorded by 
Icelanders in the Scandinavian colonisation of northern England, though 
other Icelanders must have visited it often enough. It is incredible that 
by 966 there was no settlement of any kind at Scarborough, and the 
chronology of the saga is so confused that the time might be as late as 
980 AD as E. V. Gordon in his second treatment of Aormaks saga sug- 
gested. ‘The situation is very different from the accounts of viking York- 
shire found in such sagas as Egils saga or Hakonar saga goda, where a 
chronology and grasp of the local situation appear which can be taken 
as historical in our sense. 

Robert Mannyng is important because the tale of ‘Thomas of Kendale 
to which he refers is lost, and because he names Skaroi’s brother as Flayn 
without saying that he founded the settlement of Flamborough. Flayn is 
also a nickname meaning barbed or hooked, and E. V. Gordon has argued 
that this would suit the character of Kormak as we see it in his saga. 
It is a fairly unusual name, and it does not seem probable that the Fleinn 
of Flamborough was another Fleinn not the Fleinn brother of Skardi, 
though it is of course possible. 

The case for associating the name of Scarborough with ‘Thorgils 
Skaroi is thus quite a strong one, as the association was being made in 
both England and Iceland at a fairly early date; mediaeval authors in 
both countries certainly invented associations between heroes and towns, 
but in this case we see that both have the same association, and both 
involve a pair of brothers. 

In any case, Thorgils Skaroi may stand as the representative of the 
highly mobile tenth century viking in Yorkshire who probably contributed 
most to the rise in Scarborough’s importance. Men whose wealth depen- 
ded upon a west-east route between Dublin, Isle of Man, York and 
Scandinavia, at a time when the south bank of the Humber was hostile 
territory, must have been very interested in securing Scarborough and 
its sheltered harbour, and their communications between it and York. 


” 


1. 


1. Cross (left) in the church at Middleton, near Pickering, showing a Viking of the mid-tenth 


century buried with his weapons 


Their aristocratic (and pagan) grave crosses in some of the villages with 
English names between Scarborough and Kirby Moorside suggest that a 
dominant minority held those villages, and was in close touch with both 
Ireland and Scandinavia. Scarborough was a key position for them, and 
in the collapse of their dominion after the death of Eric Bloodaxe in 954 
Scarborough could have been a good place to which to withdraw. In the 
confused situation of those years the small force of Kormak and Thorgils 
might well have decided to try their luck from there, but it is undeniably 
surprising that there should, according to the saga, have been no defensive 
works of any sort there ten years after Eric Bloodaxe’s death. 

There is certainly no truth in the story of a tenth-century campaign 
near Scarborough by Knut and Harald, sons of King Gormr of Denmark, 
against an English king Adalbrigt. The reference in the Victoria County 
History chapter on Scarborough is evidently based on Ragnars sonar thattr 
chapter 4. There can be no doubt that as Gustar Storn pointed out as 
early as 1880 in Aistorisk Tidskrifi this is an embroidery of the original 
material about Ragnar in Yorkshire, using the events of 1066 (the same 
place-names repeated in the same order, a natural one for a fleet coming 
from Orkney, but scarcely for one from Denmark!) to give an appearance 
of historicity. This is not to say that this short saga, only found in Hauksbok, 
or the other in some ways fuller accounts of Ragnar and Ivar (supposed to 
have founded York by the traditional cow-hide trick) in Olaf Tryggvasons 
saga, Ragnars saga and Jomsvikinga saga are wholly fictitious. The relation- 
ships of these texts to each other and to the text (probably written in 
Latin and in England) from which they got their information about the 
vikings in Yorkshire is a fascinating problem. ‘The poet Sighvat in his 
eulogy of King Canute referred to Ivar as ‘he who lived in York’, and 
there may well be more history in this material than has been allowed; 
but the reference to Scarborough is not part of it. 
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Scarborough 1066 


by AL Binns, “BA 


THE COPIOUS AND DETAILED references to the Scarborough of 1066 
which we find in Scandinavian sources make a welcome change from the 
uncertainty which must remain in the account of 966. We can draw not 
only on Snorre Sturluson’s Heimskringla, his great history of the kings of 
Norway, but also on the Noregs Kononga tal or account of the kings of 
Norway in the manuscript, called because of its elegance Fagrskinna, 
‘the beautiful parchment’, and on Orkneyinga saga and Hemings thattr. 

Scarborough figures in them as an important stage in Harald Hard- 
rada’s expedition to Stamford Bridge where, on the Monday after Saint 
Matthew’s day (25th September 1066) he died with an arrow through his 
throat, and it is natural that both the Heimskringla and Fagrskinna versions 
of hts saga should refer to Scarborough. The saga of the Orkneyers 
includes it because many men from Orkney, including two important 
leaders Pal and Erlend, sons of earl Thorfinn, accompanied Harald. 
The tale of Heming is the most vivid in its detail, and as is alas so often the 
case, the least trustworthy. Its hero, after fairy-tale adventures in Norway, 
fights on the English side at Stamford Bridge, and hence its account of 
Harald’s expedition. But it also, as part of its characterisation of the 
villainous Tostig (who was lord of the manor of Falsgrave as well as 
brother of the English king Harald Godwin’s son) tells of an episode in 
Tostig’s youth which it locates in Scarborough. 

Though these four texts present their material differently, they have 
much in common. They quote for instance the same poems about visions 
of foreboding, though they attribute them to different people and different 
times, and they sometimes attribute a remark to a character which is 
inexplicable on their own account of the story, but fits in well with 
something that is stressed in another version. An example of this is Harald 
Hardrada’s remark when his steed stumbled beneath him before the 
battle of Stamford Bridge. That it did so there can be little doubt, as 
three of the sagas include the detail. Whereas Fagrskinna and Heimskringla 
merely make Harald ruefully acknowledge it as an ill omen, Hemings 
thattr makes him say instead ‘Why must it be so, brother Olaf?’ with the 
implication probably ‘why did you cause that?’ In the Fagrskinna and 
Heimskringla versions Harald has had a sinister dream in which his brother 
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Olaf appeared to him to warn him that his expedition was doomed to 
failure and himself to death. In Heimskringla this dream takes place before 
his departure from Norway, in Fagrskinna after it. But it does not appear in 
Hemings thattr at all, so that his address to Olaf at this unmistakable token 
of misfortune to come seems unmotivated. Though this dream does not 
appear in Hemings thattr, the other two dream poems of Heimskringla and 
Fagrskinna do, and another stanza as well, which they do not have though 
the gist of it is in them divided between the prose introducing the two 
they do have. All three are in Hemings thatir put in the mouth of a witch 
riding a wolf through the air over Scarborough; she appears to Harald 
Hardrada as his ship lies becalmed in Scarborough bay. In Heimskringla 
the two stanzas occur long before the fleet’s arrival in England (it has 
not even reached the Shetlands) and form the dreams of two men called 
Gyrth and Thord; only Thord’s stanza comes in Fagrskinna, where it is 
given to an un-named forecastle man on the king’s own ship, whereas 
Thord is in Heimskringla definitely on another, though neighbouring, ship. 

After Harald Hardrada falling from his horse has appealed to his 
brother Olaf, Hemings thattr makes Tostig ask him if he thinks St. Olaf 
miraculously caused the horse to stumble. Harald replies that if St. Olaf 
has now abandoned him, he probably did so on Tostig’s account, and 
we see that the author has once again succeeded in working in a detail 
blackening earl Tostig’s character. 

The foregoing unavoidably confusing account of one small detail 
may serve as an example of how complex the relationship between these 
sagas is, and also of how important it is to try to understand these rela- 
tionships and the literary aims of their authors before quoting them as 
unquestioned authorities. They certainly include some very valuable 
material about the north of England, but it cannot be taken simply at its 
face value. An understanding of the sagas as literature does not diminish 
one’s respect for them as sources, and they may sometimes be at their 
most valuable as sources when understood as literature. It is on the surface 
not plausible that three different men should simultaneously dream dreams 
expressed in a complicated tightly-knit poetic pattern requiring allitera- 
tion, vowel-rhyme and consonant rhyme. But the prophetic visionary 
dream was an understood convention of the sagas, perhaps because their 
bare narrative style did not permit the author to advance his own inter- 
pretation of events or allow himself to know more than his characters 
could somehow have known. Seen in this light, the three stanzas discussed 
above are simply the conventional elegant expression of the pessimism 
of the warriors on the last viking enterprise against England, and it does 
not greatly matter whether they are attributed to an ogress over Scar- 
borough appearing to Harald Hardrada, or over Solundr in Norway 
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appearing to Gyrdr. The remarks attributed to both Harald and Tostig 
in the prose accounts are similarly valuable, not necessarily because they 
did express themselves so pungently and memorably on the coast of 
Cleveland, at Spurn Head, or Stamford Bridge (though they may well 
have done) but because they are a skilled author’s condensed expression 
of the atmosphere of the campaign. 

With this introduction, it seems reasonable to give the following 
account compounded from sources of very varying reliability of the 
expedition of the Norwegian fleet which attacked Scarborough in 
September 1066. 

Some such attack on England had been impending for a long time, 
though the Scandinavians whom Tostig had tried to interest in the 
project of a conquest of England had always been well aware of its 
dangers and doubtful of its profit. Tostig was (in these sources) a spiteful 
and greedy rival of his brother Harald king of England. When he and his 
brother were staying in Scarborough with their sister who was married 
to a Scandinavian jarl, Aki the Tall, King Edward is said to have visited 
them. He had a spear Harald was hoping to get. But Tostig got in first 
by cutting the head off his own spear, sharpening the wooden shaft and 
showing it to the king, saying ‘Look, my spear has no head! The king 
said ‘I see what you are after and you shall have my spear, and a nickname 
““Woodspear”’ as well; and I don’t think you will ever be found lacking in 
envy, if you see anyone better-off than yourself’. 

Tostig’s raids on his brother’s kingdom in 1065 were manned by 
Flemish mercenaries and were known to Williara the Conqueror in 
Normandy, but were also supported by Harald Hardrada’s men from the 
Norwegian territory of the Orkneys. Late that winter Harald began 
collecting a force for an expedition against England, the greatest ever 
seen in Norway. He had nearly 200 ships (which would imply about 
ten thousand men), cargo vessels full of stores, and small boats. The fleet 
got split up on the crossing from Norway, and some landed in Orkney 
whilst Harald himself ended up in the Shetlands where he stayed some 
time. As we know that there were strong westerly winds in the Channel in 
early September that year, Harald’s stay in Shetland may not have been 
entirely voluntary, as it would be very difficult for him to get to the 
southward against a wind which was probably stronger in those latitudes 
than it was in the Channel, and south or south-westerly. In the second 
week of September the wind went round to the north (and the weather 
presumably improved, as the depressions had passed over) and Harald 
set off for England, making an unopposed landing north of Scarborough 
in Tostig’s own territories. It was therefore natural that he should ask 
Tostig the name of a hillock near their landing-place. Tostig attempted 
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The account in Codex Fristanus of the attack on Scarborough in 1066 (letters in ttalics are 
Srom abbreviations in the manuscript) 


En er _ haraldr konungr var buin & byr gaf sigldi hann ut a 

But when King Harald was ready & a fair wind came sailed he out to 

haf & kom af  hafi vid hiallt land en sumt lid hans 

sea & came from sea to Shetland but some (of) his fleet 

kom vi0 orkn eyjar. la haraldr konungr par litla hrib adr — hann 

came to the Orkneys. Lay King Harald there a little time before he 

sigldi ted orkneyja & hafdi badan med ser hd mikit 

sailed to the Orkneys & had_ thence with him a great fleet 

& jarlana pal & erlend sonu porfinz jarls en let bar eftér elliszf 

& the earls Pal & Erlend, sons of Earl Porfinn, but left behind there Ellisif 
drottning & daetr hennar. Padan_ sigldi hann sudr fyrir skotland & 

the Queen & her daughters. Thence sailed he south by Scotland, & 

suvafyrir england & kom bar vid land sem _heita kliflond par gekk 

so along England & came there to land where it is called Cleveland. There went 

hann a land & herjadi begar & lagdi landit undir sig feck onga 

he ashore & harried at once & laid the land under him, met no 

motstaudo. Sidan lagdéi Haraldr konungr til skaréa borgar & bar 

resistance. Then put King Harald into Scarborough & fou- 


-biz bar vi0 borgarmenn hann geck upp a_ bergit bar sem _ haest var 
-ght there against the townsmen. He went up unto the mount there where it highest was 


& let gera bal mikz#e & legjaielld.en er balit logadi 
& had made a great bonfire & set fire to it, but when the fire was blazing 


(they took great forks and pushed it down into the town so that all the houses set 
fire to one another and the town surrendered). 


to turn the question aside saying ‘We don’t give names to every little 
hillock’ but Harald persisted, and learnt that it was the burial mound of 
ivar the Boneless, son of the legendary Ragnar Lodbrok and leader with 
Halfdan of the great viking army which had attacked York in 866. 
Harald’s sad reply ‘Few have conquered England who have landed by 
this mound’ shows him already seeing evil omens, and Tostig’s attempted 
reassurance that this is mere superstition suggests that there was (or was 
later believed to have been) some belief that the mound was unlucky, 
though it is difficult to understand why, as Ivar was one of the most 
successful viking leaders. Possibly the obscure ‘fleet from Norway’ under 
Harald’s son Magnus which raided England in 1058 had landed there, but 
this is pure speculation. It certainly had not conquered England. 
Harald now took hostages and turned south to Scarborough where he 
met bitter resistance from the townsfolk. Aki the ‘Tail, Tostig’s brother-in- 
law, is not mentioned in the fighting at Scarborough, his home, but is 
later said to have been killed on the English side at the battle of Fulford 
on 20th September 1066. It was to Harald becalmed in Scarborough bay 
that the witch with her trough full of corpses sang her sinister song: 
“The king goes west to meet with corpses 
A fine supply for me 
The carrion raven can pick steaks 
From those who stand on your ships 
Your hawks of the sea. 
My ravens won’t want for food 
With help from me, 
With help from me. 


High hills shall fall, plague conquer men 
Peace waste away and hatred thrive 
Ill give you such sorrow as past races 
Had when they were once alive 
My steed the wolf gobbles you down 
That’s your fate that will arrive 
That’s your fate that will arrive. 


The ogress makes the shield shine red 
The giant’s bride marks down your dead 
The wolf’s jaws are champing fast 
As with men he’s fed 
And his whole throat 
I paint blood-red 
I paint blood-red’. 


This was scarcely an encouraging welcome. Heimskringla describes 
his attack on Scarborough in some detail. ‘Harald went up onto the rock 
which there was there, had a-huge bonfire built and set fire to It. When it 
was blazing his men took large pitchforks and cast the fire down into the 
town. All the houses then caught fire one after the other, and the whole 
town surrendered. The Norsemen killed many there and took all the 
booty they could lay hands on. The English had no choice if they were 
to survive, but to swear allegiance to king Harald’. His use of incendiary 
tactics is confirmed briefly by Fagrskinna. 

After capturing Scarborough Harald sailed south again, landing in 
Holderness and then going up the Humber and Ouse to Riccal, his 
victory at the battle of Fulford and defeat and death at Stamford Bridge. 
Heming, fighting on the English side, was not prepared himself to kill 
Harald Hardrada, but is said to have shot at him with an untipped arrow 
to indicate where he was. In this as in other details like those about Aki 
the Tall of Scarborough, and Tostig’s trick to get the spear from Edward, 
it pretends to more knowledge of the English side of events, and it may 
well have more English material in it than the other accounts. 

The battle of Stamford Bridge, decisive as it was, has often been over- 
shadowed by the battle of Hastings three weeks later. No doubt the toll 
of the victory at Stamford Bridge was one of the causes of the defeat at 
Hastings. But Stamford Bridge itself has perhaps overshadowed the 
importance of the earlier fighting in the September campaign which 
led up to it. The saga accounts seem quite well-informed; some of the 
information such as the well-known episode of the Norwegian Styrkar 
and the slow-witted but patriotic Yorkshire wagon driver who refused to 
hand over his padded coat to a shivering Norwegian, look like the remini- 
scences of returning survivors. The wagon driver told Styrkar that he 
would have killed him if he had had a sword. He had not, so Styrkar 
killed him, and took the coat anyway. And some of the material seems 
to be possibly derived from English documentary sources. 

As the sagas are so well-informed, one should take seriously their 
conviction reiterated in many more episodes than there has been space 
to cite, that things were going badly wrong from the beginning. One gets 
a clear impression that the expedition, hoping for nothing more than 
merely token resistance, or perhaps actual assistance from the population, 
was unpleasantly surprised by the determined hostility of men of Scandi- 
navian descent such as Aki, and seriously crippled by the bitter fighting 
at Scarborough and Fulford. This would explain the hopeless spirit 
(confirmed by contemporary poems) in which it embarked on the battle 
of Stamford Bridge having seriously considered returning to its ships and 
sailing away only a fortnight after its first landing. 
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The devastation of Scarborough implied by the saga accounts of 
Harald’s siege alone, without taking subsequent wastings into account, 
would suffice to explain the absence of Scarborough from the Domesday 
book. And the decline, in the period after the Norman Conquest, of the 
previously lively contacts between the north of England and Scandinavia, 
might perhaps explain why Scarborough for a long time seems not to 
have risen again from the ashes of Harald Hardrada’s siege. In the twelfth 
century we have two occasional poems composed by the famous Orkney 
earl Rognvaldr Kali, but they were, perhaps significantly, composed at 
sea off Scarborough and he did not land. He was on his way back to 
Scandinavia from Grimsby when he composed the second, and he had 
evidently had quite enough of England. 

The sea was high off Humber’s mouth 

As we came beating by 

Bends the mast and sinks the land 
There beyond the Vesal sand. 

(No breaking wave drives in his eye 

He can ride home from meetings dry, 

Who sits at home, a clever youth). 


We have waded in mud 

For five terrible weeks 

With no shortage of muck 
In the middle of Grimsby 

But now we are glad again 

As our ship, horn-prowed like a stag 

Romps over the rolling moorland of the sea 
Back home to Bergen. 
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1. Svarhorouch Castle from the west, showing the barbican and keep 


Scarborough 1166-1266 


Deo RO ORasiiom, B.Sc. (Econ. | 


THERE IS NO EVIDENCE that a community was surviving under the 
rock when William le Gros, Lord of Holderness, Earl of Albemarle and 
York, selected it as the ideal site for building his castle. The construction 
required labour, and its garrison needed foodstuffs, but we cannot be 
certain that Albemarle planted the new inclosed borough on the promon- 
tory next to the castle, to accommodate those who met these needs. 
Certainly, the name ‘Scardeburg’ is mentioned in this period, but not 
in a context which clearly implies a community, separate from that in 
the fortress itself. The Earl also rebuilt the Chapel of St. Katherine on 
Castle Rock, where Ansketil served as his chaplain. Possibly his Abbey 
at ‘Thornton in Lincolnshire provided this priest, for they not only made 
some claim to the local church revenues, but also acquired, from Gilbert 
de Gant, rights of passage over the river Humber and a house at Filey 
(c. 1139-47). If it could be shown that these arrangements were made so 
that tithe fish might be carted southwards to the Abbey, then we might 
confidently say that the Earl had re-founded a new fishing community 
at Scarborough. 

If not the Earl, then King Henry II must be credited with deliberately 
fostering the emergence of the borough. He recovered in 1155 the Crown 
lands which had for so long been administered ‘like a king’ by Albemarle, 
giving the deposed custodian compensation in the prosperous manor of 
Driffield. Falsgrave and its soc-land returned to royal lordship, with the 
castle at Scarborough which had been built on the manorial waste 
attached to the old village. The king was well-advised to develop the 
castle, and his men began work there on a small scale in 1157-8. In the 
next year £134.9.4 was spent replacing Albemarle’s old tower, overlooking 
the isthmus connecting the mainland with the promontory, by a ‘great 
and splendid keep’, and by 1163 the outlay had reached almost £430. 

In the meanwhile, a community had certainly come into existence. 
A ‘merchant’ of Scarborough was paid 22/- in 1158. Then, in 1163, the 
Sheriff of Yorkshire began to account annually for a new royal income of 
£20, called the ‘farm of Scarborough’. This was the sum paid by the new 
burgesses for the liberties of their borough. Whilst town development 
must have begun earlier, it seems likely that the king used the occasion of 
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his visit to York during that year to grant the first charter of liberties to 
the inhabitants, who now became burgesses of a royal borough. It offered 
them the customs of the City of York and provided arrangements for 
raising the farm, whereby houses built sideways-on to the public way 
would contribute 6d, and those built gable-end-on to the road paid 4d, 
towards the Crown rent. Either there was already a very large number 
of house-plots or, more likely, the burgesses had other sources of communal 
income. 

The reviving agricultural districts needed market centres. Rising 
population and land recovery, the creation of monastic spheres of influence 
and the revival of the still large city of York, fostered the growth of 
specialist town crafis and the long-distance movement of farm surpluses 
and fish along the trade routes between the coast and York. As the West 
Riding experienced a revived demand for lead, so the North and East 
Ridings saw Flemish traders seeking wool. During and after Albemarle’s 
era, the district behind Scarborough saw a remarkable transfer of village 
arable, meadow and pasture rights to the new monasteries, often resulting 
in the founding of new granges, or the more active development of 
old manors. Apart from the Crown demesne manor at Falsgrave, almost 
every wold and moor-edge township felt the influence of the distant 
monasteries at Kirkham, Byland, Rievaulx, Bridlington and Whitby. 
Small nunneries were founded at Wykeham and Yedingham, a Templar’s 
Preceptory at Foulbridge, and the greater part of the lower Pickering 
Vale was given to one house or another. To the farmers in the villages 
and the brothers in their granges, the new borough at Scarborough 
offered an exporting harbour for wool and an importing harbour for 
fish. To the kings of England it was a castle site, but also a borough site, 
an investment from which fruitful revenues might be expected. 

As Crown expenditure on the castle fell off, so Crown incomes from the 
borough increased. By 1169 the sum spent had reached almost £700; 
with further work on the keep and probably the construction of some 
wooden perimeter walling. Some of the surplus timber was sent away to 
Orford for use on the castle there. There was renewed work at the time 
of the ‘young king’s rebellion’, when a wooden gate and barbican were 
built, but the castle was already substantially complete. The initial 
injection of royal money expended on the castle must have done much to 
launch the town on its career, yet within a few years the town must also 
have developed an independent economy in which the spending of kings 
played little part. Between 1163 and 1169 the townsmen paid more than 
£220 in farms and aids into the Royal Exchequer, a sum only slightly 
less than the amount spent on the castle in the same period. 

The town farm was raised to £30 in 1168 and to £33 in 1172, witnessing 
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to further growth, but thereafter the gross Crown receipts from taxation 
were more constant for a decade or so. Possibly there were times when 
royal demands were greater than the traffic could bear, for there were 
years in which part of the tallage had to be written off, and fines on 
individual burgesses sometimes took several years to collect. It seems 
likely that about thirty-three families made up the roll of early burgesses, 
although there is much uncertainty about the facts. Masons, carters, 
carpenters and slaters working at the castle may have been among them, 
but there were also other craftsmen, traders and fishermen. In most cases, 
we have only a name and no indication of a man’s livelihood. 

Hacon, Albert, and Stanard the Vintner made wool deals with the 
Flemings in 1175. The town’s weavers were sufficiently established by 
circa 1163-5, to be exempted from a royal grant of certain cloth-making 
monopolies to the weavers of York. By 1189, the tithes of fish and lands, 
together with the rents, offerings and other incomes of the new Scar- 
borough Church of St. Mary’s could be valued variously at 100 or 120 
marks of silver in a year. Increases in the Crown rents from the nearby 
Scalby Mill, at a time when the borough probably had no mill of its own, 
in 1163 and 1168, each rise associated with an increase in Scarborough’s 
town farm, may suggest that the nearby township of Scalby felt the pull 
of the borough’s demand for milled corn and barley. It seems almost 
certain that at this time the borough men had no arable field land. From 
the outset, the town’s economy must have depended for its wheat and 
barley, the twin staffs of mediaeval living, on a crude exchange of fish 
and trading services with the inland countryside. Payments for pannage 
in the nearby forest after 1172 suggest that the townsmen valued access 
to the woodland mast for their backyard pigs. 

Some of the new families took up quite extensive plots within the sloping 
but roughly square area of the old town, which in later years were either 
sub-divided and built upon, or in some cases rearranged to form the 
large precincts which eventually came into the hands of the religious 
houses. A property-owning class came quickly into prominence as the 
town expanded, and by the mid-thirteenth century many people were 
paying far greater rents to immediate landlords than the 4d and 6d 
gablage rents owed to the Crown. Some of the earliest known families 
long occupied dominant places in town life, and there is a good deal of 
evidence that several of them were large-scale landlords. The properties 
mentioned in the oldest documents were sited where the main road from 
the west joined the sands, under the town cliff, and in ‘Bakestergate’ and 
‘Burghwellgate’. 

Many of the early family names have the twang of Scandinavia, and 
it seems likely that a few of the families lived locally before the Norman 
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Conquest. Others were identified by the village place-names of the local 
countryside from which they came, some the younger sons of manorial 
and sokemen families. Alongside them there came men from the old 
minster boroughs and fishermen from other ports, to whom in one 
veneration or another the prospects of a port so close to the Dogger Bank 
fishing ground, and immediately adjoining waters visited by the great 
herring shoals, offered sufficient incentive to move and take up a burgage 
plot. 

Most notable of all in the borough was the family of Ughtred (Ukke, 
Huttred, Outred, et al) quite possibly descendants of the pre-conquest 
Earls Gospatric and Ughtred. Recorded in Domesday Book as a king’s 
thegn, Ughtred continued to hold a proportion of the manors that had 
been his family’s before the conquest. In the vicinity of Scarborough a 
Uchtred de Gristhorpe kept socage land of the Falsgrave manor, and at 
Throxenby (Stemanesby) he retained a manor. Roger Ughtred’s sales 
at Gristhorpe (circa 1175-89) and the subinfeudating of Throxenby to the 
de Morers family may mark the time when the Ughtreds moved to 
Scarborough. Roger ‘de Thurstanby’ was pardoned ten marks of the 
Scarborough tallage of 1203, and the Ughtreds kept an interest in that 
manor forty years later. At Scarborough, the family gained large properties 
in the old borough and quickly emerged as premier burgesses. 

The first decades of borough life saw a substantial alienation of town 
houses, lands and rents to those monasteries with local interests and to 
more distant houses which needed fish. Within the town wall, large closes 
of the sloping land at the north were part of the fee of St. Mary’s Church, 
probably newly built after its gift by Richard the Lionheart, on his way 
to the Crusades, to the alien Abbey of Citeaux, the home house of the 
international Cistercian order, in 1189. Before that date, there were other 
priests and brothers in the town, serving the Church, the castle chapel, 
and the other chapels inside and outside the wall, which quite possibly 
already included St. Sepulchre’s, St. Nicholas’s and St. Thomas’s. The 
Cistercian establishment normally included a proctor and two other 
monks, besides the vicars (appointed after 1226) and other chaplains 
serving the parish church and its chapels. Both St. Nicholas’s and St. 
Thomas’s Churches stood outside the wall, where they were associated 
with hospitals each staffed by its own master, brothers and sisters. Hugh, 
the master of the Chapel of St. Thomas, helped to settle Ralph de Palling’s 
affairs when he set off on the long pilgrimage to Compostella. 

Little is known of the properties held by the Yorkshire monasteries in 
the town, although one or two of them may have been important collecting 
centres for the despatch of fish inland. Fountains Abbey had a property 
in Sandgate given by the de Bavents. Kirkham Priory bought coastal land 
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and buildings in the twelfth century from the Vicar of Folkton, and at a 
later date had a house in Carr Gate. ‘The Byland Abbey houses in the sands- 
inclosure and in Bakstergate were exchanged for other properties with 
William de Cayton, passing to his niece Alice when she married Ralph 
de Palling (circa 1180-90). Wykeham Priory had properties in Burghwell- 
gate and elsewhere, given by William de Moy, and by the wives of Richard 
the Cook and Theodore of Scarborough. ‘They may well have given the 
dedication to St. Helen’s Cross. 

Perhaps the most important of the monastic properties were those of 
St. Leonard’s Hospital, Malton Priory and Rievaulx Abbey. St. Leonard’s 
at York was a considerable consumer of fish, and had buildings near the 
sandhills and in ‘Fleschergate als Grayfriargate’. Malton Priory and the 
Gilbertine house at Watton were well endowed by the Haldanes. Besides 
their ‘great stone house’, and land under the cliff, there were rents from 
lands outside the borough and houses within, one of them rendered as 
‘half a thousand herrings’. Another half thousand went to St. Giles’ 
Hospital, Beverley. The Prior’s lane ran southwards from the king’s 
highway, probably leading to the herring house, still used in the four- 
teenth century, where ‘green hue of thorns and hazels’ was brought from as 
far away as Allantofts near Goathland. 

In the early years of the thirteenth century monastic activity at the 
port probably increased. Byland Abbey acquired three more houses and 
lands and was able to obtain from the Commonalty freedom from tolls 
for the goods of the Abbey and its men in the borough. Whitby Abbey 
and Bridlington Priory probably let off the scattereu houses and land 
which had come their way at an early date, but Rievaulx Abbey continued 
to add to the rents and properties acquired from the Ingrams, the Pa’s 
and the Beriers, including properties in Cartergate and Stainardegate. 
By 1229, they also had a claim to four carucates of land at Northstede. 
It is no surprise to find a John ‘Monkman’ of Scarborough poaching in 
the local forest in 1311. King Street was known as Rievaulx Lane. 

By the end of the twelfth century, a new borough was being formed 
outside the old one, by encroachment, possibly on field land of the manor 
of Falsgrave. Hugh de Bulmer must have established St. Thomas’s 
Hospital in the fields, and the town grew towards it. Now, King John 
leased the burgesses the tenancy of the Falsgrave manor, its Ramsdale 
mill and demesnes. The manor house on the south side of Falsgrave ‘Town 
Street, behind today’s White Horse Inn, was probably let off to individual 
burgesses. Near the borough, a long ditch—the new dyke—was cut, 
curving round from the northern Auborough Gate to include St. ‘Thomas’s 
Chapel, Hospital and burial yard within the precinct which became 
‘New borough’. St. Nicholas’s Hospital, sited to the south of the modern 
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Grand Hotel, may have remained in its own closes outside the ditch— 
perhaps an act of deliberate isolation. 

King John’s reign brought renewed stimulus to the town. The monarch’s 
overseas military adventures not only led him into conflict with those of 
his northern barons who had no overseas estates, but also led him to sell 
charters freely and to tax boroughs heavily. During his first year the 
burgesses paid 40 marks for a confirmation charter and 60 marks in 
tallage. When the king came to the castle in 1203, with the royal hounds 
in his train, there were more levies but much of the money raised was 
re-spent locally on revived castle construction. When he granted Falsgrave 
to the burgesses, he raised the total town farm to 170: 

Sporadic repair work gave way to major construction after John’s 
progress through the north in 1212. During the next two years, some 
£1322 was spent at Scarborough Castle. Total expenditure during his 
reign went over £2,000, the work ranging from the leading of the keep-roof 
in 1212 to the probable construction of the perimeter wall in stone, 
equipped with half-round towers. Other monies were spent on military 
equipment and perishable stores, renewed year by year. There were 
shipments of wine and in one year the entire town farm was used to pay 
the garrison. In the brief interregnum when the ‘northerner’ barons were 
able to force Magna Carta and the Charter of the Forest on the King, 
it is not surprising that they also required that this major northern fortress 
should only be entrusted to a castellan appointed by the barons. It was of 
little avail. When the conflict was renewed Geoffrey de Neville held the 
castle for the king, although attacked across the town, his garrison in 
1215 embracing 10 knights, 72 serjeants and 13 crossbowmen. When John 
came back on 12-13th February 1216, he had largely destroyed the 
castles of his opponents. Geoffrey’s son was eventually allowed 1,000 
marks for his father’s expenses between 1216 and 1220, particularly for 
the fortifying of Scarborough and Pickering Castles. 

Such expenditure must have helped carry the borough on the ext 
stage of its growth, but the castle was a mixed blessing. In peaceful times 
it served as a prison and as a household centre for shrieval administration. 
Not for a long time were the burgesses to enjoy their liberties free of 
interference from sheriffs, who were expected to make what they could 
from their office, and from idle garrisons, who looked with hungry eyes 
on the borough below. In the early years of Henry III's reign, Under- 
Sheriff Simon de Hall was accused by the townsmen of taking goods, by 
tally, at half their selling price, but when account day came he paid a 
little to some and nothing to others. Ships carrying two to four lasts of 
herring into the harbour were required to sell their entire cargoes to the 
sheriff at 10/- when the prevailing price was 20/-, under threats of imprison- 
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ment and houseburning. If the townsmen can be believed, they had lost 
fish, flesh, ale, corn, salt, clothing and chattels to Simon to the value of 
£300. Simon’s servants seem to have controlled the harbour, taking 
herrings by force, suspending trade until the sheriff’s choice had been 
made, prohibiting the movement of merchandise, and seizing, stealing or 
ransoming the cattle of town butchers driving their animals to slaughter. 
Men from the garrison stole goods from incoming alien vessels, then 
distrained on Scarborough’s returning ships to compensate for the thefts. 
In the same era, one Roger Wastehose seized the lands of St. Thomas’s 
Hospital and ejected the master, brothers and sisters. 

In 1225, the burgesses obtained a grant of murage tolls, and an allow- 
ance of 40 oaks from the king, for inclosing and fortifying the town. The 
new toll incomes, subject to renewal, gave the burgesses control over the 
access to the harbour, allowing them to raise 1/6 on great vessels, 6d on 
smaller ships, 2d on boats and td on carts, bringing fish, corn, wine, salt 
and merchandise into the town. Thereafter the town rose 1n wealth, status 
and power. 

The inflow of new families to the growing port caused a building boom, 
as stone and timber houses spread along the main ways of the town. 
Craftsmen were still frequently in demand at the castle as it began 
to age and to suffer the one defect of its position, the ill effects of sea-water 
erosion on buildings and the rock itself. ‘The keep and the hall were 
renovated in 1223-4 and over £100 was spent here and at Pickering in 
1225-7. A severe storm in the winter of 1237 necessitated new work, and 
£40 was spent on repairs to the leaded roof of the keep, and on the hall, 
chamber, chapel and other buildings. At mid-century, coastal erosion 
brought serious landslips. £63 was spent in 1241 rebuilding fallen wall, 
and another £40 on wall breaching and on rebuilding the great bridge 
the next year. Meanwhile, military developments fostered the conversion 
of the outer barbican into stone. A new tower was begun in front of the 
castle gate in 1243, and over three years £81.7.3 was expended ‘completing 
the building of the great gateway of Scarborough Castle’. Ten years later, 
the keeper was again authorised to spend up to £100 on repairs. 

In the borough the multiplication of houses led the old land-owning 
burgesses to develop customs in their own favour. It had already been 
established that a burgage-holder enjoyed security of tenure and could 
will his property to whom he chose, unlike many countryside tenants of 
property. A disincentive to building was the increase in gablage that 
fell on a developer. To overcome this, it was established that anyone 
inclosing eight houses within a single tenement was to pay only one gab- 
lage. The proctors of the Abbot of Citeaux took advantage of this custom 
to reduce the gablage on their principal houses from 3/10 to 6d (cerca 1250), 
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but their claim went to the King’s Court where it was ruled that the 
Proctor should henceforth render 4/- rent every Michaelmas. Whether 
the custom was generally inhibited is not clear, but the emergence of the 
problem witnesses to the growth of large inclosures within the borough 
and the multiplication of houses within single courts. 

Growing urban communities recruiting from the countryside have 
always been subject. to special problems of adjustment. Habits of public 
order were only slowly achieved, and the emergence of rich, middling and 
poor layers within the burgage-holding class, and of a non-burgess class 
outside it, eave rise to the classic struggles of class and faction, increasingly 
manifested in action by the crowd and the mob. Into this situation came 
the new religious orders of friars, whose popular preaching and confession- 
als offered a channel for moral and religious instruction welcomed by 
rich and poor alike, similar in function to the work of the Primitive 
Methodists in another day and age. 

To the Cistercians who monopolised the chapels and incomes of the 
town, the advent of the newcomers meant a possible loss of income. 
Nevertheless the Friars Minor who came in February 1240, when. the 
sheriff was ordered to provide food for them one day a week and to 
spend 48/6 on 48 ells of russet cloth for them, were able to survive for 
five years in the town before the Cistercians had them evicted. Armed 
with a papal indult to settle where they wished, they could at first ignore 
the monks’ opposition, but an appeal to the ecclesiastical courts led them 
to leave the borough precinct and to resettle in nearby Scalby parish 
at that part of the village street of Throxenby, below the hill of Hatter- 
board, where land was released to them by Roger Ughtred and William de 
Morpeth. On a one-and-a-half acre plot, they erected their church and 
buildings anew. 
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Scarborough 1266-1366 


by J. R. Rushton, B.Sc. (Econ.) 


IN THE MIDDLE YEARS of the thirteenth century Scarborough was 
ready for another step forward. The first indication of change came when 
Robert Ughtred, on behalf of the burgesses, negotiated a revised agree- 
ment concerning the payment of fish tithes to the Abbot and Convent of 
the Cistercians holding the Church of Scarborough. ‘For the sake of 
peace’, it was decided that every time ships or boats went fishing to the 
Dogger Bank they would give to the church every fortieth fish, every 
fortieth gallon of oil, and every fortieth part of the pence or other things 
received in exchange for the fish and oil, before the deduction of expenses. 
This amounted to a full tithe on one quarter of the catch, and may well 
have been less than previous obligations. 

On other sea-fishings the burgesses agreed to pay one-twentieth of 
herring and other fish, fresh or salt, of oil and pence, delivering the fish 
in the harbour instead of to the church door as before, but still taking 
the money to the altar. An exception was the winter herring fishery at 
Ferch, for which they agreed to pay tithe only on the residue after the 
payment of expenses. Dogger Bank fish continued to be carried to the 
altar, within a month of catching. Other money payments were to be taken 
on seven of the feastdays, the steersmen of the boats accompanying their 
catch. 

A separate arrangement was made for tithes of wages of fishermen’s 
servants. One half of their annual wage was to be kept untithed for expén- 
Bes, -Dut. the remainder was to. be tithed im Lent. The fishery workers 
gave up their old right to the twelfth penny of the tithes, except when the 
men plied in harbours other than Scarborough, and the penny operated 
as an incentive to payment of tithes that might otherwise have been 
totally lost to the local church. The agreement was drawn up in 1251. 

Perhaps the better atmosphere following the agreement had something 
to do with the unimpeded advent of the Dominican Friars to the town in 
the following year, to property given them by Adam Sage. The burgesses 
encouraged their arrival, granting that their effects and those of their 
men should be toll-free in the borough. Their success must have impressed 
the Franciscans, who also returned from Hatterboard, circa 1267, to a 
large plot of land given them by Reginald the Miller. He was subsequently 
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honoured as the founder of their house, and his body buried at the high 
altar of their church. This they built west of St. Sepulchre’s churchyard, 
with their other buildings extending over a large area between Dumple 
Street, Sepulchre Gate, and Westgate, the original grant being expanded 
by gifts and purchases from other townsmen, and the whole surrounded 
by a precinct wall. 

The expanded religious establishments of the town matched its expand- 
ing population and trade. In a series of charters, obtained between 1253 
and 1256, the burgesses gained major extensions of their liberties, which 
transformed the prospects of the port. Perhaps the most important 
charter recognised ‘that it is for the benefit of our town of Scarborough to 
make a certain new port with timber and stone towards the sea, whereby 
all ships arriving there, may enter and sail without danger, as well at 
the beginning of flood as at high water’. A fresh scale of tolls on merchant 
and fishing ships and boats was granted to finance the construction of the 
new quay, which was built well forward from the sandhills below ‘Tuthill, 
probably on the line of modern Quay Street and in an area previously 
under water, at least at high tide. Mooring posts since found on the 
north side of the street witness to the time when water came beyond it. 
It was subsequently granted that no other quay should be built between 
Scarborough and Ravenser-Odd at Humber mouth. 

Once the quay was built the area behind began to silt up. Between the 
quay and the old southern wall of the town, new houses, stalls and solars 
were built on the sandhills before 1276, and others on the quay itself. 
Whenever the quay was neglected, they were subject to damage in high 
tides, but as the town moved forward their position became more secure. 
The new charters also allowed the burgesses to build on the wastes within 
the borough, and before 1400 the area around the Greyfriars wall had 
been divided into house plots which gradually concealed the friary from 
view. In St. Thomas Gate the area abutting the cemetery wall of the 
hospital on the south and east sides was divided into house plots in the 
same way. Similar encroachments on the waste gradually ate into Aubor- 
ough Gate as ‘a new pavement’ near the old town wall, Blackfriargate 
and Greyfriargate, Marketgate, and the waste south of Newburgh brig. 
By the end of the fourteenth century, encroachment was nibbling the 
edge of the castle ditch, while parts of the derelict southern wall, a waste 
plot called the Dumple, and the Aldburgh dyke had been granted to 
private owners. Often their charters required them to build new houses 
within a specified number of years. 

Outside the walls, the burgesses gained full control of the manor of 
Falsgrave, which now came under their lordship. Within a few years they 
built two new mills in Ramsdale, after buying out John of Falsgrave’s 
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rights in the ponds, there and in Burtondale. John was later able to claim 
that the mill-dam built by Roger Ughtred had flooded and destroyed his 
Falsgrave turbary. The first of the town’s windmills was also built, on 
Bracken Hill (Gallows Close), subsequently known as the Windmill 
Leas. The sixty acres of demesne land which the king had earlier let 
on a seven year lease to Roger Haldane, were recovered and re-let to the 
Commonalty of the borough. Besides the four acre manor site called 
King’s Close, they embraced 159 strips, intermingled with those of other 
owners, in flatts at Colcliffe, Northleas and Greengate near Northstead; 
in Howe Field, Bracken Hill, Ramsdale, Falskarche and Quarrel Neb 
Fields, in Burtondale, below Weaponness and in the South Field. 

Within the field area ownership of lands carried with it meadow rights 
and common rights, to whin, peat, turf and brackens on Weaponness 
and Falsgrave Moor. The first time that the burgesses had acquired the 
Falsgrave manor, in King John’s reign, there had been immediate 
extensions of the arable crops as new land was put down to oats. Yet in 
the thirteenth century, after Roger Wastehose destroyed the Hospital of 
St. Thomas and sold its chattels, 14 carucates of field land, given them by 
Henry II, had been allowed to lie uncultivated for long periods. Then 
Roger Ughtred, Henry the Mercer, Robert Ham, Simon de Folkton and 
William de Newby, for short and long periods with intervals between, 
cultivated them and took corn crops, and after another period when they 
were uncultivated the lands were restored to the hospital, itself revived 
in 1296. They included 26 acres in Burtondale, the herbage of Hallgarth, 
and the St. ‘Thomas’s meadow opposite the hall, a grange with garden 
(possibly at Court Green on the Bridlington road and possibly at Stepney 
farm), a meadow below Gildhuscliff, a toft by the new ditch, a croft at 
Enerif (Ing rift), and other lands and tofts. Similarly St. Nicholas’s 
Hospital had five-eighths of a carucate. The remaining land was divided 
between Scarborough burgesses and Falsgrave farmers. In the main, 
however, the town’s food supplies had to come from much further afield, 
from the villages of the wolds and the Pickering Vale villages, where the 
Ughtreds and the Haldanes were major landowners. 

In the sphere of trade, the charters of 1253-6 opened up other possi- 
bilities. In addition to their freedom of tolls throughout the European and 
English lands and ports of the Crown, they now gained exemption from 
specific tolls in the local Forest of Pickering, which allowed them to 
bring fuel and building materials to the town without restraint. Fuel was 
brought to the castle from Scalby Hay after 1259. The grant of a 45-day 
fair had the effect of converting the borough into an open market for a 
longer period than was allowed in almost any other northern town, and 
fostered an increase in the calling of alien ships and vessels from other 
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English ports. Subsequently the burgesses were able to secure the closure 
of the markets at Filey, Sherburn and Brompton as detrimental to their 
trade, and an order prohibiting the loading of ships elsewhere between 
Ra(vens)clif and Flamborough. 

By 1298 the burgage holders included men described as mercers, 
carters, several tailors, smiths, barbers, a haremaker and a goldsmith. 
There was a girdler, a fishwasher, a limeburner, a spicer, a cooper, a 
taverner, and a variety of other trades. A salter had land at the sandpits, 
and his descendants were known as ‘confirmed poachers and harbourers 
of poachers’. The large rockfall at the castle in 1317, which carried away 
much of the curtain wall, was one of many incidents requiring continued 
work by masons and carpenters, a growing body of whom were also 
now employed regularly on the quay. Edward II bought cord from a 
Scarborough ropemaker for use when hunting on the moors. 

At the centre of town life there remained the boat-owners and mariners. 
In 1336 there were ten boats belonging to the harbour, the largest vessel 
owned by Stephen the Taverner, and the largest fleet—three ships— 
owned by Adam de Seamer, one of the richest men of the town. Some 
years earlier several mariners had gained at least temporary control of 
some larger vessels, alien cogges forfeited during the war, with tonnages 
of 40-80. Behind the active merchants and craftsmen we catch a glimpse 
of the great property owners, like Robert of Scarborough and John 
Ughtred, whose house in the borough in 1298 was valued at 40/- a year 
and who farmed the demesne lands of Falsgrave. His income from town 
rents was over £40. 

As some of the old problems were eased—the Carmelite Friars gained 
access to the borough with little trouble in the early fourteenth century— 
so new ones emerged. Involvement in foreign wars, piracy off the coast, 
and plague in the town each caused their problems. Clashes between town 
and castle led to long periods when the town was taken into the king’s 
hands and controlled directly from the castle, usually with consequent 
neglect of the harbour works. Bloodletting was still common in the 
streets, though by the end of the fourteenth century there was a ‘medicus’, 
Hugh of Amiens, available to conduct bodily repairs. Every crime was 
known in the town and no doubt every virtue. Adam Gumer died losing 
his head after being pursued with the hue and cry from Danby to York. 
Robert de Scarborough, ‘that venerable man’, died in bed. The burgesses 
bought sometimes with a big measure and sold with a small. They poached 
in large parties in the Forest of Pickering, and conducted their trading 
with a fine sense of sharp practice. They willed sums to St. Mary’s and 
the town’s chaplains to say prayers for their souls. All around the town, 
at the street junctions, the Rede Cross, St. Thomas’s Cross, the Stumpcross, 
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the Butter Cross, St. Helen’s Cross and the Corn Cross stood as a reminder 
of other values. 

By 1377 there were 1393 taxpayers in the town, men and women, 
twice as many as at Whitby. For at least a hundred years the community 
had been divided into layers of differing wealth, forming a pyramid 
in which the greatest number had the least and the smallest number the 
most. In 1305 four burgesses had 14% of the taxable wealth, and though 
the families sometimes changed—the wealthy de Snayntons seem to 
have moved to trade at Hull—they were replaced and the structure 
remained intact. Most people had few possessions—a pot or two from the 
kilns at Castle Road, their clothes, livestock and houses. Emma the 
Cooper parted with her deeds, her mantle and tunic in return for a 
short term loan of two shillings in 1260. Others were better placed. Henry 
de Brumpton could afford 100 marks in 1291 to evade his earlier promise 
to travel on pilgrimage to Compostella. St. Nicholas’s Hospital seven years 
later owned eight oxen, seven cows, six horses, four cart-horses and 160 
sheep and their fleeces. 

The kaleidoscope of early Scarborough history was rich in events as 
well as in trends and problems. ‘There was always much to talk of in the 
friars’ taverns. Men would remember Piers Gaveston besieged in the 
castle by 300 green-clad men from Pickering Forest, and coming out to 
parley in a friary chapter house. They would speak of the murders that 
came before Hugh le Bigod’s Courts, and Reginald Carter’s destruction 
of the town’s records. They would worry about the Quay, and leave mon- 
ies for it in their wills. The landscape of their town, only slowly changing, 
with its conduits, churches and cloisters, garden garths and orchards, 
they would come to take for granted, much as we do. Two hundred years 
after the founding of the borough, social relationships, like the geography 
of the town, had acquired the pattern that they were to keep for a long 
time to come. Scarborough was established. 
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Scarborough 1366-1566 


The Declining Years 


by Bryan Waites, M.A., F.R.G.S. 


ON THE SHORE WHERE TIME Casts up its stray wreckage’, said Professor 
Trevelyan, ‘we gather corks and broken planks, whence much indeed may 
be argued and more guessed; but what the great ship was that has gone 
down into the deep, that we shall never see’. The recreation of the his- 
torical present during this period may be especially difficult and tantalising. 
There is so much to discover locally and nationally in this formative time, 
but much remains elusive and obscure. How had the landscape changed 
around Scarborough? In what ways had the urban morphology grown 
or declined ? How far did important families such as the Carters, Accloms 
and Rustons really influence the government and trade of the town? 
To what extent was there a popular movement demanding greater liberty 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth century town? Exactly how important was 
Scarborough as a regional centre and did its hinterland extend far inland ? 
What was the character of foreign trade in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries ? Was it more important than coastal trade? How far had both 
declined to leave Scarborough a mere ‘fischar toune’, a pale shadow of 
its former self with little indication of what it was to become in later 
centuries? To what extent did the rise of London and the decline of the 
outports affect the town? All these questions, and many more, need to be 
asked but can never be entirely or perfectly answered. The historian 
dealing with the growth of a town such as Scarborough must be especially 
careful not to be too anxious to assume that well-known national trends 
during this period are automatically reproduced locally. It is not always 
wise to read history backwards in this way, especially since the north- 
east has shown great individuality, even uniqueness, in many aspects of 
its development over the centuries. 

First, we need to understand our own area through documentary 
research, maps and fieldwork, then perhaps it may be possible to see 
connections forming the broader patterns in our national history. This 
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can be an exciting task, for while documentary evidence may be hidden 
away in some dusty strongroom or record office the present day landscape 
exists around us as a legacy and testament of what has produced it. 
The clues it provides help us to recreate the historical present as it once 
existed. The present-day landscape embodies residuary features of many 
past landscapes. It inherits the momentum of forces generated in the past. 
Our primary need, then, in this period, is to try to recreate the rural 
setting of Scarborough as it existed and, following from this, the actual 
townscape of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. If this can be done, 
then it becomes possible to understand more effectively the events enacted 
on this stage. 


THE RURAL SETTING 


Suppose we approached Scarborough from the south, as Leland did in 
the 1540’s. What should we see? Behind us the scarp of the wolds would 
be rough land without the great cultivated fields we know so well today. 
The rough pasture of the scarpfoot strip parishes extended up the slope 
but the open fields were to be found on the chalky gravel bench which 
lay directly below. It may be that some of these fields were in process of 
being enclosed by the early sixteenth century. In the early part of our 
period it would still be common to see something of the large monastic 
flocks grazing on the high wolds not far from the concentration of granges 
hereabouts. 

One of the few crossing points of the Vale of Pickering lay between 
Spital corner and Seamer, the ‘great uplandische toune’ of Leland. 
Travellers might often stop at the Spital before proceeding across. After 
leaving here and the prosperous line of villages which fringed the Vale 
to the south, the traveller would be impressed by the great but ominous 
stretches of open water and marsh on either hand, especially south-west 
of Seamer, little realising that beneath the reeds at Star Carr lay one of 
Yorkshire’s earliest settlements. Little drainage had been accomplished 
here, though in the Marishes district further westwards the monks of 
Rievaulx had begun to reclaim the marsh with success and had established 
several granges there at an early period. In the distance north and south 
the gravel benches, drawing almost together here, could be seen standing 
slightly above the marshy central Vale giving a good site for the villages 
there? (PI..5). 

To the north-east the marshland was replaced by an elevated tract of 
heavy boulder clay which blocked the eastern Vale as it reached the 
coast. Since this was above flood level, had some suitable land within it 
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for farming and also marked the coastal route between Scarborough and 
Bridlington, it had developed a series of villages of which Cayton might be 
visible. But if a closer view had been made here and elsewhere on the 
wolds and around Scarborough the traveller might have detected that 
certain villages were shrinking in size, some very small indeed, while 
others such as Deepdale had vanished completely. 

Signs of open field cultivation and greater prosperity would be visible 
as Seamer was reached, the market town which threatened Scarborough 
as an economic centre several times in its history. Along the northern 
margin of the Vale from Helmsley to Pickering and thence to Seamer 
there extended an almost continuous line of prosperous villages lying 
at the foot of the dip slope of the Tabular Hills, by now largely cleared of 
woodland except for the deep valleys cutting across. Scarborough in many 
ways was the focus and outlet of these villages. The important routeways 
along the northern and southern margins of the Vale drew together near 
the town. The coastal routes from Whitby and Bridlington also converged 
on it. ‘There was, too, around Scarborough, a great diversity of rocks and 
soils which enhanced the potentialities of the area. 

Nearer to Scarborough itself, very little if anything would be visible 
of the old town beneath the castle until the traveller had penetrated 
thoroughly into the Valley. The slopes on each side would be thickly 
wooded and in the Valley floor the Mere would be more extensive and 
more evident. 

As the valley widened the traveller would enter the boulder clay coastal 
area which extends northwards to Cloughton and Burniston. At one time 
this was extensively wooded. Scalby Forest was an important source of 
timber. By the fifteenth century large areas had been cleared, especially 
round the villages which themselves had been influenced in their growth 
by the process of clearance and by the coast road going through them. 

In the distance to the north could be seen the great finger of moorland 
which reaches the coast at Ravenscar and impaired movement between 
Whitby and Scarborough. The perceptive traveller might also have seen 
small wooded ravines developed in the boulder clay which made north- 
south movement difficult. To the west an outlier of the Tabular Hills, 
Suffield Moor, would also be silhouetted against the skyline, its edge 
a mass of woodland, perhaps cleared in parts where timber had been cut 
for the castle, as it had been in Raincliffe, or scarred by a stone quarry 
used for the same purpose. 

Thus several valleys focused on Scarborough from all around and 
helped to increase its physical importance as a regional centre. Sometimes, 
as in the case of Seamer and Hackness, large, almost competitive centres 
had grown up within or near to these valleys by the fourteenth century. 
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As the town and castle drew near, the outlying settlement of Falsgrave 
would become visible, modest in the thirteenth century but growing in 
size during the fourteenth, fifteenth and sixteenth centuries almost as an 
overspill town to the heavily overcrowded Scarborough. Though well 
separated by open country and fields in our period it would not be hard 
to forecast that Scarborough’s expansion would be to the south-west 
towards Falsgrave and that it would be limited southwards by the deep 
ravine which the traveller would clearly see. He would then pass the 
gallows and enter Newborough Gate. 

The open sea would now be visible, the other half of Scarborough’s 
environment, and below the headland the small pier curved outwards 
to enclose one of the few safe havens along the north-east coast. 


THE URBAN LANDSCAPE 


Though Scarborough appears on the Matthew Paris map of 1250, the 
early fourteenth century Bodleian map and the later Burghley Atlas, 
it is not until the middle sixteenth century that we obtain a clear picture 
of what the town was really like. During this period Leland, the great 
Tudor traveller, described his visit to the town and his remarks can be 
compared with a fine pictorial map, the original of which is in the British 
Museum. (PI. 7). 

Leland described two town gates, Newborough ‘meately good’ and 
Auborough, ‘very base’. These are clearly shown on Pl. 7. The town, 
‘where it is not defended by the warth and the se is waulled a little with 
ston but most with diches and waules of yerth’. Pl. 7 shows what appear to 
be stone walls at least near the two gates. The dominating feature in the 
sixteenth century as always was the castle, clearly separated from the 
dwellings below. Its well and chapel are shown. The town, ‘stondith hole 
on a slaty cliffe and shoith very faire to the se side . . . There is but one 
paroche church’, said Leland, and the pier was ‘now sore decayed’. 

Pl. 7 shows a wooden sea wall most of the way along the sea front 
leading to the pier which has stones between the timbers. ‘This tallies 
well with the description given by the Petitioners of 1565 when they asked 
for a permanent stone pier to replace the timber and loose stone con- 
struction, now ‘much in decaye’. They described it as 800 feet long and 
about 20 feet wide. At high tide there was a depth of 20 feet in the harbour 
but there could be 60 feet if the pier was extended allowing ships to enter 
at all times, even low water. 

Both pier and sea wall must have been flimsy and susceptible to ‘wind- 
blowinge este or north este’. From the thirteenth to the sixteenth century 
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there is frequent complaint about houses on or near the foreshore being 
destroyed by the sea. There is a great crowding of houses close to the pier 
but not actually on it although several documents refer to buildings on 
the pier itself. Little can be seen of the sixteenth century street pattern 
except for the dominance of Newborough. Several religious buildings 
stand out clearly, the most prominent being St. Mary’s near to the castle 
gate. There is little indication of other public buildings such as the 
Common Hall or Custom House, or of the several market areas. Nothing 
shows the line of the old wall which had separated the old and new 
boroughs. By this time it had probably vanished. What is very evident 
is the great crowding together of buildings between castle, harbour and 
North Bay, with the town ditch marking the western limit. There is 
nothing to show of suburban growth outside the walls. 

Certain themes still played a great part in the town’s growth from the 
fourteenth to the sixteenth century. The influence of the harbour was 
one of the most important. Not only was it built on and intensively used 
but it was the economic centre of gravity in the fourteenth century town. 
It produced great crowding in that small triangle defined by the Castle 
Dykes, the sea shore and East Sandgate. Within such a limited environ- 
ment even the sand had its uses as the site for fair, market and buildings. 
The ridge of land extending from the castle gate westwards on which 
St. Mary’s stood was also an important control in the town’s growth. 
Such decisive physical limits curtailed expansion and influenced the 
street pattern. The main built-up area lay below St. Mary’s and was 
largely in the form of a grid-iron pattern with an emphasis on parallel 
east-west trending streets such as Market Gate, Long and Upper West- 
gate, Newborough, Sepulchre Gate, Nether Westgate and, nearer the 
shore, Merchant Row, Tuthill and Quay Street. These were connected 
by short streets at right angles such as St. Mary Gate, Castlegate, Dumple 
Street and Tollergate. In the old nucleus of the town, many short alley- 
ways ascended the slopes at right angles to the shore, often by steps. 
This development of staithes is typical of many old ports. Whitby shows 
this well east of the River Esk. Thus Scarborough adapted its growth to 
its physical surroundings. (PI. 6). 

One of the significant developments of the period was the breaking of 
these physical bonds of site, due partly to the weakening of the magnetic 
influence of the harbour as Scarborough declined as a port, the attraction 
of inland trade and markets, the break-up of fixed patterns of town life, 
but most of all to the increase in population mobility and the natural 
shortage of space. But where could they expand? Northwards lay the 
high ridge, to the east the Castle Dykes produced by the great double 
fault which strikes across the headland here, to the south the sea was the 
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4. Scarborough in the time of Queen Elizabeth I 


barrier, and to the south-west the Valley prohibited expansion. The only 
breathing space lay directly west. 

By the middle thirteenth century asymetrical growth outside the old 
borough was well under way. It was a tradition to be maintained and 
intensified throughout the town’s history. The old borough had been 
defined by a wall extending from Auborough Gate alongside Carr Gate 
to the cliff top at the present Bland’s Cliff. Growth of the street pattern 
in the new borough, notably in the fourteenth century, tended to perpetu- 
ate the line of the wall and also to extend the grid-iron pattern typical 
of the old borough. In the new borough, however, north-south streets 
predominated. Thus Carr Gate extended from the cliff-top to Auborough 
Gate. Rievaulx Lane and Blackfriargate were parallel to Carr Gate, 
and so was St. Nicholas Gate with St. Thomas Gate. The only major 
east-west road was the road known as Newborough Gate eventually 
linking with Merchant Row. No doubt the street pattern had also been 
influenced by the field boundaries which at one time lay outside the old 
town walls. One great contrast between the old and new boroughs was 
the spaciousness of streets in the latter. 

The drift from the old borough continued in the fourteenth century. 
Documents frequently mention waste land there which might indicate 
indirectly that movement from the restricted environment of the old 
town was taking place. After all, despite ordinances such as that of 1485, 
there were many difficulties—inadequate water supply, disposal of 
rubbish, unhealthy crowding conducive to the spread of disease. Besides, 
when the town was more prosperous in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, more and more space was needed for business, trading and 
administration, less was available for residence. Even in 1488 there was 
still shipbuilding and repairing at the Botehill, wharves, fish sheds and 
various public buildings occupied the area south of Quay Street. All this 
is rather reminiscent of the modern drift from the central business district 
of cities—the process of urban natural selection. 

By the fourteenth century the Newborough had drawn to itself some 
of the economic strengths of the old, although the fair and fish market 
continued on the foreshore, and the Buttercross market (farm produce) 
remained in the old berough. 

What, then, were the focal points in Scarborough’s growth at this time ? 
Castle, harbour, church and market, almost in classical juxtaposition. 
The interplay of their influence was decisive since it occurred within 
such a physically well-defined area. From the fourteenth to the sixteenth 
centuries this influence becomes clear to see, but equally evident is the 
growing independence from all these factors. Castle, church, pier are 
fading in importance and by the sixteenth century Scarborough is looking 
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more to the land than the sea. This is reflected in Newborough as the 
main town axis and the development of Falsgrave. It should be noted that 
‘n other coastal towns such as Bridlington and Whitby the growth response 
was different. In the former two distinct settlements having different 
functions had developed, the Quay and the Old Town; they were later 
to be joined. In Whitby the River Esk had inhibited the expansion of 
the old town so that there was little building on the west bank until the 
nineteenth century. The great feat of Scarborough in its growth during 
this formative period was that the new borough grew physically, economi- 
cally and spiritually from the old. The maintenance of this unity in growth 
was to be a very important factor in subsequent history. 


PERSONALITIES AND POLITICS 


Throughout the period Scarborough was a very cosmopolitan town. But 
besides strangers from all parts of Britain and Western Europe entering 
the port there was a basic diversity among the townspeople, not so much 
in origin as in occupation. Not only did the town contain rural, fishing, 
trade and industrial elements but a single individual could and often did 
represent all these interests within himself. Thus a study of wills left by 
townsfolk shows, for example, a certain tailor who left his wife shares in 
three ships owned by him. A ‘siringlayer’ left three one-eighth parts of 
the Sarah, Content and William. A draper named Marche who took a 
leading role in the 1381 riots owned two ships and 200 sheep in 1384. 
Christopher Conyers, burgess and merchant, also had several other diverse 
‘nterests. The multitude of personal names appearing in documents 
indicates the varied occupations: Pistore, Cissore, Carter, ‘Tanner, 
Mercer, Lymbrunner, and so on. Even street names such as Merchant 
Row and Flesher Street show something of these activities. Religious 
interest and influence on life, streets and buildings was considerable, 
for example, Rievaulx Lane, Blackfriargate, St. Thomasgate. This further 
diversified and enriched everyday life in the town. 

From this fourteenth century background a number of prominent men 
began to emerge who had the ability to seize and exploit the many 
opportunities existing at this time. War, new experiments in taxation, 
speculative ventures with wool, the collapse of Italian finance and the 
beginning of the new cloth industry all combined to bring into existence 
a new race of war financiers and commercial speculators, army purveyors 
and wool monopolists throughout the country. In Scarborough, the 
effect of the wars between England and Scotland during the late thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries had been two-fold. While the monasteries 
complained about Scottish devastations and lay landowners also reported 
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much of their land uncultivated because of similar incursions, the mer- 
chants were reaping a profit and the ports were growing. Calamitous 
to one section, the Scottish wars were beneficial to another. Whereas 
many of the inland fairs and markets suffered losses in trade and profits, 
especially in the Vale of York, the ports developed as commercial centres, 
for many of the king’s supplies were bought in the north-east and trans- 
ported by local merchants to Berwick or Newcastle. 

It was in this coastal trade that Roger le Carter and others, whose 
successors were later to rise to prominence in the town, began to accumu- 
late their wealth. Adept at profiteering, skilful in manipulating the mediae- 
val black market, with interests in many directions, it was hardly surprising 
that they began to assume important economic, ultimately political power 
over their fellow townsmen. Partiality toward piracy increased this wealth 
and power. The rise of this oligarchy had an overwhelming influence on 
Scarborough throughout the fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries. 
Carter, Ruston, Novo Castro, Acclom, Shropham, Stockwith, Sage and 
Waldyf.... these names dominate the local government at this time. From 
1344-95 the town bailiffs were almost always drawn from the Carters, 
Rustons or Accloms. 

The career of Robert Acclom will give a hand specimen of the rise to 
power of a profiteer. During the 1350’s and 1360’s he consorted with Adam 
Carter, the man who while town chamberlain in 1348 had torn the 
liberties of the town to fragments and who, together with Acclom had 
been indicted of several offences of robbery, violence and forestalling. 
Despite this Carter became bailiff a few years later. In 1372 and 1373 
Acclom was accused of ‘conspiracies, oppression, extortions, damages, 
grievances and excesses to many of that town and elsewhere’. In 1378 he 
seized the goods of Roger de Percy of Hunmanby. The next year he 
robbed Matthew le Hosyer, and so the catalogue goes on: yet with all 
this he was appointed a Commissioner for the Crown with Henry Ruston 
in 1375 and a deputy to William Nevill, Admiral of the Northern Fleet 
in 1376. Most significantly he was bailiff in 1381, and had been on three 
previous occasions. Despite the odium towards him he continued to 
alternate rascality and respectability, representing Scarborough in the 
Parliaments of 1400-1 and 1404 yet at the same time (1405) we find him 
unlawfully seizing the goods of a Hamburg ship. Little wonder that a 
reaction to such oligarchical government built up, especially in the late 
fourteenth century and showed itself in the disorders which reached a 
climax in 1381. Other factors promoted discontent: the severe effect of 
the Plague, frequent French and Scottish coastal raids, Continental war 
and its effects, the general decline of trade and consequent inability to 


maintain the harbour. 
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On 23rd June 1381, shortly after the great rebellion in the south of 
England, about 500 townsfolk attacked the houses of the ruling caste. 
Their special target was Acclom and his crony Stockwith, the notorious 
tax collector. The churchyard of St. Mary was full of fugitives and 
throughout the town rebel bands dressed in white hoods and red tails 
rampaged in search of their wealthy and corrupt leading citizens. ‘Town 
government was shattered for several days. By 30th June all was quiet. 
The rebels had, in fact, performed very few acts of robbery or terrorism. 
Many of them had been drawn from among the better townsfolk, men 
such as Robert Galoun, who in later years endowed Scarborough’s 
wealthiest charity, and Marche the draper. Such control implied organisa- 
tion and unity of purpose as did the uniform worn. If the rebellion had 
been aimed at recovering lost privileges and purifying local government 
it did not succeed, for early in the fifteenth century the same ruling 
oligarchy appears, unimpeded and irresistible. In a struggle of the 
community against perhaps forty wealthy burgesses it was the latter 
who had won the victory. 

Gradually, however, their names disappear from the records. ‘The high 
period of corruption seems to fade and by the middle of the fifteenth 
century apathy had replaced it. The Ordinances of 1485 seem to offer a 
much deserved and longed for organisation, extension and codification 
of privileges to the town. It was declared a county with Mayor and 
Aldermen in place of Bailiffs. There was great emphasis on public 
ceremony and openness in office. The importance of the mayoralty 
was stressed and defined especially in regard to the financial duties. 
Twenty-four burgesses were to act as an advisory council. ‘The Chamber- 
lain must account for expenses each week before the Mayor. Some 
provision was made to safeguard public order. Attention was given to the 
appearance of the borough, no drying of salt-fish in the streets, restriction 
on animals within the town, regulations about waste disposal, and so on. 
All very commendable but it did not operate for more than a year. 
In many ways it was too late. It was out of context with Scarborough 
in the fifteenth century just as its instigator, Richard III, was out of 
context with his time. 

The fortunes of the borough did not appreciably improve in the first 
half of the sixteenth century. It was frequently a centre of internal intrigue 
and foreign infiltration, the notable events being the abortive ‘siege’ of 
the castle by the followers of Aske during the Pilgrimage of Grace (1536) 
and twenty-one years later the short-lived capture of the castle by Sir 
Thomas Stafford—more well-known for the origin of the expression 
‘Scarborough Warning’ than for the event itself. The theme, despite the 
paucity of evidence, seems clearly to be uncertainty, decline, and to 
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some extent disintegration in many of the town’s affairs. A remarkable 
contrast to the apogee of the thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries. 


TRADE: CHANGE AND DECAY 


Scarborough occupied an economically strategic position on the north- 
east coast. Situated approximately half-way between the Tyne and 
the Humber, two great trade centres of mediaeval and Tudor times, 
the port was well placed to participate in coastal trade, such as the 
Newcastle coal traffic, and also the movement of fishing fleets along the 
east coast in late summer. Along a dangerous coast with hazards such as 
the sandy shallows off Spurn and Holderness, the rock ledges of Flam- 
borough, Filey Brigg and the Peak, the tidal flats of ‘Teesmouth and the 
strong and persistent north-easterlies, it was no wonder that the burgesses 
claimed in 1565, ‘Theare is no other save Harboure betwix Humber and 
Tyne but onelie Skarburghe’. 

The inland port of Yarm, thirty miles up the Tees, declined sharply 
after the thirteenth century. Coatham, lying nearer to Teesmouth, never 
really developed despite the commercial interest of the Canons of Guis- 
borough Priory in the port, maybe because ‘the sand was its dockyard’. 
Whitby, at times a very important port, was, however, inhibited by its 
barren hinterland which the monks from the Abbey in 1453 describe as 
‘frequently exposed on all sides to hostile attacks and because of the long 
and dangerous routes the place is difficult of access for men and draught 
animals by land; expenses are great and continuous. . .” Scarborough 
was better placed not only as a fishing port, in the coastal trade and in its 
easier inland contacts, but also because the town looked towards the 
Baltic, Low Countries and Flanders, the great trading focus of Europe, 
equally well. 

Customs and Quayage accounts give a good insight into trade, especi- 
ally during the fourteenth century. During the first half of this century 
a large proportion of merchants coming into Scarborough came from 
Flanders, notably Yser, Bruges, Flushing, Blankenberg, Ostend and 
Sluys. The remainder were mainly French from Dieppe, Dunkirk or 
Calais. Norwegian, Danish and German merchants occur but not so 
dominantly as they did in Hull and Ravenser. Typical cargoes brought 
into the port were timber, pitch, wax, cordwain and some coal. More 
varied goods are sometimes mentioned, for example, rice and Spanish 
iron. 

Of course, foreign interest throughout the period was chiefly in the 
fishing off the north-east coast. The accounts list merchants from Flanders, 
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Norway, Germany, France and Scotland buying herring in the port or 
fishing off the coast and then putting in to salt and barrel. Some merch- 
ants bought up large amounts of herring either in port or at sea but this 
‘engrossing’ and ‘forestalling’ caused the townsmen grave losses about 
which they constantly complained. 

The emphasis was on August and September, the months when herring 
shoals appeared off the coast. In this period the number of merchants 
vastly increase and their ports of origin vary more considerably than 
before—‘The seconde and beste fishyng beginneth at Bartholemewtyde 
at Skarbrough, and so procedeth along the coaste’, wrote Robert Hitch- 
cock, in 1580. When other aspects of trade declined from the mid-four- 
teenth century the fishing industry remained the great standby. Even so, 
fluctuations occurred over the years having serious repercussions on the 
livelihood of the town. In 1565, for example, the inhabitants claimed that 
the town was ‘maynteyned heretofore onelie by fishyng’ and that whereas 
fifty small boats were there at one time, ‘now onelie six’. Formerly wine 
and various merchandise came to the port but now merchants only land 
for salt or to salt fish ‘and no other merchandise carry thither excepte 
by chaunce’. Though this may be an exaggeration, it did nevertheless 
reflect to a large extent the decay in general and specialised trade in the 
port in the late fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

‘Local’ merchants began to assume more importance in Scarborough’s 
trade towards the middle and end of the fourteenth century. It was this 
coastal trade which sustained the port during winter and spring. Although 
merchants came from the west coast, most came from the east and south 
coasts, Ipswich, Winterton, Orford, Spalding, Wisbech, Blakeney, Lynn; 
the north and east coasts of Kent and the Humber-Ouse district especially. 
There was also very local traffic, such places as Whitby, Filey, Flam- 
borough, Hornsea, Newcastle, Hartlepool but little reference to ships 
from Hull or Boston. 

Scarborough’s hinterland was at one time very extensive. Even in the 
late fifteenth century the burgesses were given ‘Liberty to shepp and 
carrie the woll and shepe ffells of Allertonshire, Clevelond, Blakamore, 
Pykeryng Lythe, Herfurth Lythe’, and possibly, ‘the Forest of Galtres, 
Burdfurth lythe and Whitbe Strond’. But, at least in 1565, the inhabitants 
were not too pleased with the potentialities of this hinterland, “Iheare 
is no kynde of merchandise to be had nyghe unto that toune’, they said, 
‘onelie it shulde be ffishe, corne, wolle and ffell of shepe, for it joynethe 
to Yorke Woulde, Blakamore and Pykeryng lythe beynge of no great 
ffertillitye’. Certainly a once extensive and fruitful hinterland had been 
reduced and was being reduced from the mid-fourteenth century. The 
Assize Rolls of 1361-64 show that in the wool trade the sphere of Hull, 
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Beverley and York merchants had widened considerably. Adam de Pund 
of Hull, John de Gisborne and Hugh de Mitton of York, William Chamber- 
layn of Beverley, all prominent wool merchants, were frequently at work 
in the Vale and wolds region. An inquisition into the possessions of 
Thomas de Westhorp of Ebberston in 1366 shows that he dealt very 
largely with York merchants and cnly modestly with local men. 

Thus the large hinterland of the thirteenth and early fourteenth 
centuries had been much curtailed by the 1360’s and markedly thereafter. 
Just as the inland sphere was diminishing so the overseas sphere was 
affected. The drastic influence of European and later civil war induced 
complete changes in trading patterns. The fixing of the staple at Newcastle, 
the emergence of the English cloth trade and the development of the 
home market, the prohibition of the Icelandic fishing—all these, and 
more, began to produce radical changes. By the late fifteenth century the 
rise of London merchants was being felt everywhere, so much so that in 
1478 the complaints were officially voiced in “The Grievances of the 
Northern Merchants Against London Merchants’. In Scarborough 
itself London merchants were acquiring property. Nothing could prevent 
the rise of London. Later, during the sixteenth century the discovery of 
and interest in new markets over the Atlantic, in the Mediterranean and 
round the Cape, together with the development of the Company System 
squeezed out the last remnants of economic life from the smaller ports 
such as Scarborough, now badly placed, geographically and financially, 
to participate in such ventures. 

Scarborough made efforts to hold on to its position. In 1397 a levy of 
Richard II shows the town contributing £66.13.4 compared with Whitby 
£20, Hull £100, and York £200, and in 1490 the port is one of the few 
to be mentioned in the Middleburg MS. along with Hull. The Fair, held 
from 15th August until 29th September, was still one of the longest in 
Europe and drew merchants from afar in the fifteenth century. Attempts 
to extend their monopoly over coastal traffic continued to be made and 
the burgesses stressed that there should be no harbour or quay between 
Scarborough and Ravenser, nor should ships be loaded along the coast. 
This did much to retard port development especially in Bridlington, but 
how could the burgesses enforce it? Attempts to centralize coastal trade 
in Scarborough and to monopolize inland trade gathered strength as the 
burgesses clung to the last vestiges of their declining trade empire. ‘This 
explains frequent market and boundary disputes with nearby villages 
such as that with Seamer, even as late as 1584. The burgesses tried their 
best to suppress all competition. 

So it came about that a once great and splendid mediaeval port with 
wide foreign and local contagts, a notable meeting place and well respected 
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economic focus, had by 1542 declined so much that the inhabitants could 
admit, ‘the ‘Town was unable to protect its commerce as it had only four 
crayers under 50 tons unarmed and unsuitable for war’. 

But if the sixteenth century saw the town at its lowest at least certain 
themes stood out which would ultimately lead to permanent strengths 
in the town’s future. The moors, desolate though they might seem, held 
in store potential resources, notably scenic; the dual environment of sea 
and land together with the unrivalled site of the town, were of permanent 
value; the direction of expansion had been foreshadowed; the improve- 
ment of inland contacts would soon bring notable results. Whatever 
changes might occur, human or economic, Scarborough had shown 
adaptation and resilience before. It could and did show it again. 
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Scarborough 1566-1766 


by Gordon C. F. Forster, B.A. 


BETWEEN 1566 AND 1766 the character of life in Scarborough was 
profoundly changed. In 1566 and for about a hundred years afterwards 
the town continued to be as it had been for centuries, the site of a castle 
important for the Royal and baronial government of the North and a 
small fishing and trading port, huddled on the cliff-side between the 
castle and the pier and shore. Two hundred years later the sea and 
the great men (and women) of the country still dominated the place; 
but now the ‘quality’ visited Scarborough for pleasure, not for politics 
or administration, and although the sea still provided a living for fisher- 
men and traders it had become a magnet for countless visitors and the 
attraction which made Scarborough different from inland health and 
holiday resorts like Bath or Tunbridge Wells. 

One symptom of this change is to be found in the political role of the 
castle and town. After the limited local excitements of the Pilgrimage 
of Grace and the adventurous seizure of the castle by Sir Thomas Stafford, 
very little seems to have occurred there for some eighty years, during 
which the fabric deteriorated. Scarborough was, as Lord Eure described 
it in 1569 (during the Rising of the North when nothing happened here) 
‘a very quiet place’. The only events which aroused much governmental 
interest were the appearance of strange ships in the bay, the reported 
landing of Roman Catholic priests, and the action of pirates from Dunkirk 
against English and foreign shipping off the coast. On one occasion in 
1635 a Dutch man-of-war chased one of these pirate vessels into the har- 
bour where a small-scale battle took place, despite the protests of the 
bailiffs. 

After the outbreak of the Civil War, however, the town and castle 
again figured prominently in county and national politics, both sides 
being eager to command a fortification which controlled such a useful 
harbour. Sir Hugh Cholmley of Whitby garrisoned the castle for Parlia- 
ment, and by the end of 1642 he seems to have collected about five hundred 
foot soldiers and two hundred horsemen there: these men sallied forth 
from time to time to skirmish with Royalists in the East and North 
Ridings. But in the spring of 1643 Sir Hugh had second thoughts about 


his allegiance and eventually, after some persuasion from the Queen, 
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decided to declare for the Royalist side. A few of his officers demurred 
but Cholmley allowed the dissidents to leave and by the end of March 
1643, therefore, Scarborough was settled as a Royalist stronghold with 
about eight hundred men under arms. For more than a year the neigh- 
bourhood was comparatively peaceful, the calm being broken only when 
Cholmley and his men made raids on Parliamentarian positions in the 
eastern parts of Yorkshire. 

Nevertheless the defeat of the Royalists at Marston Moor in July 1644 
left Scarborough, like other garrisons, in a difficult position. The town was 
not properly fortified and lacked men to hold it, the castle had only a 
small stock of food and munitions and gave inadequate shelter to its 
garrison, which dwindled as a result of desertions. When the Parliamen- 
tarians under Sir Thomas Fairfax approached within six miles of the 
town, the situation appeared very serious, but Cholmley was able to 
gain enough time to obtain supplies of corn and hay by securing a cessa- 
tion of hostilities while pretending to negotiate terms for surrender. 
Early in 1645 the Parliamentarians began a close siege. After three weeks 
of grim fighting the town fell, but the Royalists were able to repulse an 
immediate attack on the gates of the castle. Throughout the spring the 
Parliamentarians periodically bombarded the castle; at length the keep 
was split in two and one side collapsed, which was a very terrible spectacle. 
The besiegers’ attack was seriously delayed by an injury to their comman- 
der, who later died from a wound, after which both sides dug in, and a 
blockade ensued for about two months. At the end of that time, in July 
1645, thanks to sickness, the failure of supplies by sea or land and the 
shortage of gunpowder, Cholmley negotiated an honourable surrender 
and the garrison marched out—amidst abuse from the townsfolk. 

Clearly these events caused a good deal of disturbance in local life. 
The corporation had to spend money it could ill afford on match, powder, 
sentry-boxes and winding sheets; soldiers were billeted on the towns- 
people, property was commandeered successively by both parties. In 1646 
the town made a full complaint of the damage sustained by the harbour, 
shipping, mills, conduits and the church and of the ill effects on the town’s 
economy; attempts to obtain compensation met with scant success. 

Even then Scarborough’s troubles were not over. At the beginning 
of the second Civil War in 1648 Colonel Boynton, the Parliamentarian 
governor, decided to declare for the King. This time, however, fearing 
that Scarborough might be used for a Royalist invasion from the Conti- 
nent, the Parliamentarians made short work of the task of reducing it. 
The second siege began in September 1648, and a successful assault was 
made on the town and castle within a fortnight. Scarborough’s involve- 
ment in the Civil War was at an end. 
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The castle was not made untenable by the victorious Parliament; 
indeed it housed a small garrison for another thirty years after the siege 
of 1648, it was secured by William’s supporters in 1688-9, and it was used 
as a magazine in the panic of the Jacobite Rebellion of 1745 (and on 
later occasions). But after 1650 its main use was as a gaol for political 
prisoners, including one of Cromwell’s major-generals and that disruptive 
figure George Fox, founder of the Quakers. The feudal stronghold had 
become little more than a lock-up and a sight for travellers. 

Just as the mediaeval castle lost its purpose as the result of changing 
circumstances, so the mediaeval Church in Scarborough, as elsewhere, 
lost most of its adherents in these years thanks to national legislation. 
The dissolution of the monasteries meant that the parish church of St. 
Mary was severed from its connection with monastic bodies, and the 
friars, once familiar to the townsfolk, disappeared from the scene, as did 
the friaries in which they lived, together with the mediaeval chapels and 
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chantries. At the beginning of our period, therefore, St. Mary’s was the 
sole place of worship for the town and remained so for over a century. 
During the Civil War and Commonwealth the church laboured under two 
considerable disabilities: the building was extensively damaged during the 
first siege, and the vicar, William Simpson, was ousted from his living for 
his Royalist sympathies, although he regained it at the Restoration. 
On the whole, however, church life seems to have been uneventful, 
despite occasional lapses in personal conduct or religious observance by 
clergy and laity. Finally, in 1743 the vicar made a creditable report to 
the archbishop on the state of his parish: there were two resident clergy; 
there were two services every Sunday, with matins on three week-days 
and on all holy days; despite some negligence by parents, there were 
regular catechisms in Lent; and there was a monthly communion. 

Long before this, however, the unity of religious worship in Scarborough 
had been seriously breached by four groups of ‘nonconformists’. First a 
small number of townspeople refused to accept the teachings and services 
of the Church of England and set themselves apart, worshipping secretly, 
no doubt with the assistance when possible of itinerant priests. These 
Roman Catholic recusants were always a mere handful, for Scarborough 
(unlike Whitby and district) was never a major centre of recusancy, but 
they maintained a tenacious tradition throughout our period. Secondly, 
in the 1650’s some of George Fox’s principal followers held meetings in 
the town, as Fox himself did after his release from imprisonment in the 
castle in 1666. By 166g Quakerism had expanded sufficiently in the 
district to require the organisation of a local monthly meeting, and despite 
suspicious persecution by the bailiffs the Friends seem to have flourished, 
but there were signs in the eighteenth century that much of the original 
fervour had been lost. 

Rather less is known about the Presbyterian-Congregationalist group 
in Scarborough, but it seems probable that, as in so many places, it 
originated during the Interregnum, met as a secret conventicle after the 
Restoration and emerged as a result of the Toleration Act (1689). By 
1703 William Hannay had been appointed minister to the Presbyterian 
meeting, and in the next year a chapel, ‘the Old Meeting House’, seems 
to have been built. Fourthly, there were a few Methodists in Scarborough 
in the late 1750s, and in July 1759 John Wesley came to preach to a 
large congregation, ‘some of them wild enough, but in a short time all 
were quiet and still.” Thenceforward the Methodist Society grew steadily, 
no doubt benefiting from the later visits of John Wesley who, coming in 
1772, found the new Methodist chapel being built. In these ways, then, 
the foundations of Scarborough’s strong Nonconformist tradition were 


laid. 
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Nevertheless, the mediaeval structure of urban government remained 
undisturbed. The corporation was as before headed by the two bailiffs; 
it also consisted of the cumbersome ‘three twelves’ (the capital burgesses), 
of important officers like the recorder, the coroners and the chamberlains 
and of minor officials like the macebearer and aletasters. This body was 
responsible for public order and local administration until it was swept 
away in the changes of 1835, though there was one short break from 1684 
to 1688. At that time, as part of the Royal attack on the independence 
of boroughs returning members to Parliament, the government forced 
Scarborough to surrender all its mediaeval charters of self-government 
and to accept a new charter, vesting the government of the town in a 
mayor, aldermen and council, all nominated by the king. This charter 
was subsequently revoked and the old municipal privileges and constitu- 
tion restored by James II in his last desperate bid to reconcile the country 
to the Stuart cause. The last mayor under this imposed charter is said 
to have been tossed in a blanket by some angry soldiers and townsmen 
when he chastised the vicar for refusing to read the obnoxious Declaration 
of Indulgence for liberty of worship in 1688. 

Records show the work of the corporation to have been on the whole 
unspectacular. In Scarborough, as in other boroughs at this time, the 
authorities spent much time on monotonous routine: choice of officials, 
enforcement of gild and apprenticeship regulations, feasting, maintenance 
of corporation property, attempts (half-hearted and never sustained) to 
make the townsmen keep streets free of filth. In the courts the bailiffs 
(as justices of the peace) punished minor offenders like petty thieves, 
vagrants, brawlers and drunkards. The corporation always guarded the 
town’s privileges and its own dignity, but in the 1730’s this gave rise to a 
serious local dispute. Members of Parliament had for centuries been 
chosen solely by the corporate body, the choice usually falling on local 
gentlemen, some of them nominated by dignitaries whose word commanded 
respect, like the Lord High Admiral or the governor of the castle. But in 
1735 the bailiffs decided to poll all the freemen, thus broadening the 
franchise. Opposition was immediate and bitter, but eventually the 
House of Commons committee decided that the right to vote lay with the 
members of the corporate body only. However, a blow had been struck 
against this traditional oligarchic method, and another was to follow, 
for feelings ran so high that an attempt to upset the normal processes of 
appointing corporate officers resulted in the choice of two sets in succession, 
before the issue was eventually settled—in favour of the old system—after 
much costly litigation. 

On the other hand it is important to remember that the corporation 
tried with some success to uphold the interests of the whole town, especially 
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where its livelihood was concerned. This can best be illustrated by men- 
tioning four matters where the corporation’s efforts brought some ad- 
vantages to Scarborough. First, on several occasions in the sixteenth 
century official pleas secured government grants of money for the repair 
of the pier, and in 1732 the town successfully promoted a Bill in Parliament 
for a tax on shipping to repair and enlarge the harbour. Again, between 
1573 and 1612 the corporation litigated successfully to prevent the 
founding of a market at Seamer which would seriously have affected 
business at Scarborough market. Thirdly, in the second quarter of the 
seventeenth century it pleaded effectively from time to time for naval 
vessels to protect shipping against piracy. Finally, by 1700 the corporation 
was taking an interest in the management of the Spa and trying to prevent 
abuses in the sale of the waters. 

There was continuity not only in the framework of local government 
but also in the endurance of the townsfolk’s sea-going traditions. While 
fishing was an obvious part of Scarborough’s economy, it seems that it 
showed little sign of expansion in this period, in spite of the great variety 
of fish to be found off the shore. A local surgeon, lamenting the state of 
affairs in 1769, looked forward to the time when a canal to Leeds might 
open up a larger market and give a much needed fillip to the fisheries. 

In shipping and trading, however, a different story emerges. Ship- 
building was an important means of employment but many of the ships 
were small. By 1709, of all the outports, Scarborough had the biggest 
tonnage of ships engaged in the English coastal trade, many of these being 
owned by the master mariners themselves. A large proportion of this 
shipping was engaged in the coal traffic from Tyneside and Wearside, 
coal and salt being the most significant imports into the town, with occas- 
ional cargoes of wine and groceries; by the early eighteenth century 
Scarborough was also important as a receiving and distributing centre for 
pantiles, used extensively in Yorkshire for roofing. The exports from 
Scarborough included north country butter, corn and cheese, all sent in 
appreciable quantities to other districts, especially to feed the rapidly 
growing population of London. 

Until the harbour at Bridlington was improved about 1700, Scarborough 
was the most valuable sheltering-place on the coast of Yorkshire. Mainte- 
nance of the pier proved too heavy a burden on the townsfolk; several 
times in the sixteenth century they pleaded—with some success—for 
outside help, and after 1614 the corporation was permitted to levy tolls 
on coalships from Tyneside and Wearside for this purpose. Finally, in 
1732 further tolls were imposed by an Act of Parliament which instituted 
a body of commissioners who repaired and extended the old pier and 
began the construction of the new pier to the east of the old. Thus the 
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accommodation of the harbour was considerably increased, to the benefit 
of fisheries and trading alike. 

By this time the sea had taken on a new importance in the life of 
Scarborough, but paradoxically thé town began to achieve a reputation 
as a holiday resort in the first place because of its medicinal spring waters. 
These were first noticed (about 1626) as they issued from the foot of the 
cliffs by a certain Mrs. Farrow who persuaded others of their beneficial 
properties. The fame of Scarborough’s waters spread rapidly, and by 1660 
the merits of the springs were well-known in Yorkshire and increasingly 
popular. In 1662 Sir John Reresby noted that ‘there were many persons of 
quality that went that summer for their health or their diversion’. Shortly 
afterwards Dr. Robert Wittie was quoting thirty cures attributable to the 
waters which, he wrote, were ‘good against diseases of the head, as the 
Apoplexy, Epilepsie, Catalepsie, Vertigo,’ diseases of the nerves, lung 
and stomach disorders, asthma, scurvy, ‘the Jaunders both yellow and 
black, the Leprosie, and were also a most Soveraign remedy against Hypo- 
chondriack Melancholly and Windiness’. Such claims did not go un- 
challenged, but the violent literary controversy among a number of 
medical writers about the properties of the waters in the 1660’s seems to 
have had no detrimental effect on the popularity of Scarborough ‘Spaw’ 
(as it was often called) which may indeed have benefited from the 
consequent publicity. An increasing amount of accommodation was 
available for visitors coming, as Celia Fiennes noted, to the cliff-foot to 
take the waters of the ‘Spaw well which people frequent, and all the 
diversion is the walking on this sand twice a day at the ebb of the tide 
and till its high tide; and there they drink’. 

Pressure of visitors demanded some organisation of the facilities. 
In 1698 a cistern was built to collect the waters, and within two years the 
first Spa-house was under construction at the behest of one of the ‘founders’ 
of modern Scarborough, a cripple called Dicky Dickinson, appointed 
governor of the Spa by the corporation a little time before and charged to 
collect subscriptions (at seven shillings and sixpence a season) and preserve 
order. Dickinson presided with some success over his domain and was not 
deterred by the unfortunate occurrences of 1735 and 1737 when on two 
occasions the staithe of the Spa-house was washed away by heavy seas; 
at the second date, indeed, a fall of the cliff caused the temporary loss of 
the springs which were found again after some months, when, as if to 
celebrate its relief at recovering the source of so much fame and prosperity, 
the corporation rebuilt the Spa-house in new and splendid style. 

Even the development in the early eighteenth century of a flourishing 
trade in bottled Scarborough ‘Spaw water’ which the corporation tried 
to regulate did not reduce the number of visitors. Defoe noted, ‘We found 
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a great deal of good company here drinking the waters, who came .. . 
from all the north of England’. One of those coming from further afield 
was that formidable lady Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, who believed 
that the waters, whether taken neat or mixed with wine at meals, benefited 
her but who made in her letters some trenchant criticisms of the facilities: 
the sanitary arrangements were frighteningly communal, her house was 
‘a very bad one, very dirty and so noisy’, the Spa was ‘horrid’, she was 
denied sleep by the barking of dogs and hounds ‘kept all around me for 
the entertainment of fine gentlemen’. Neither did she care for her fellow 
visitors: ‘there is no company here that one would not choose rather to 
be deaf and dumb than to be with them’. But hers was perhaps an idio- 
syncratic view, for in 1733 it was reported that the season had attracted 
about one thousand of the nobility, quality and gentry including many 
exalted members of the peerage, the poet laureate (Golly Cibber) and a 
host of Yorkshire gentlemen. 

By this time Scarborough had added sea-bathing for health and pleasure 
to its attractions and, it was one of the first, if not the first, seaside places 
to-do*so- lt is the Custom, for not only the gentlemen, but the ladies 
also, to bath in the sea: the gentlemen go out a little way to sea in Boats 

. and jump in naked directly . . . ‘he ladies have the Conveniency of 
Gowns and Guides. There are two little Houses on the Shore, to retire 
to for Dressing in’. An engraving of 1735 (Pl. 10) shows people bathing in 
the sea and using the earliest recorded bathing machines. Indeed bathing 
achieved such rapid popularity that there was much alarm in the town 
when it was rumoured that the government intended to tax bathers! 
Those who did not wish to bathe could either promenade on the much- 
admired beach or go for a trip in one of the pleasure boats which plied 
for live at least as early as the 1730's. By the middle of the eighteenth 
century Scarborough was therefore well-established as a seaside resort 
as well as a Spa. 

The impact of these changes on the size, facilities and appearance 
cf the town was extensive. In the middle of the sixteenth century the 
population seems to have been about 2,000. The hearth tax returns of 
1672-3 suggest that it was probably then nearer 3,000, while nearly twice 
that number seems a likely figure for the mid-eighteenth century. ‘To 
house this slowly increasing population the built-up area of the town 
was extended, but contemporary writers were on the whole agreed that 
Scarborough was pleasant and well-built. Many people still lived in 
half-timbered dwellings dating from the Middle Ages, but from the 
sixteenth century brick was frequently used for houses, and in 1766 there 
were a number of solid Georgian stone houses to accommodate the more 
substantial townsfolk and some large and comfortable inns for visitors. 
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After 1700 the presence of these visitors, many of them very wealthy, 
stimulated the development of cultural and social amenities. Letters 
from a traveller in 1733 mention horse-racing and bowls, a bookshop, 
a coffee-house and a theatre, as well as gambling, balls, assemblies and 
fine cooking at the Long Room in St. Nicholas Street. In addition Setter- 
ington’s invaluable print shows not only boating and bathing, but also 
promenading and riding (on horse-back or in sedan-chair or coach) 
on the beach. Although these attractions were neither so luxurious nor so 
plentiful as those of Bath or Tunbridge Wells, they undoubtedly enhanced 
the quality of local life and made Scarborough one of the country’s 
important resorts by the middle of the eighteenth century. Thus the 
Gentleman’s Magazine could report that, “The Place abounds with all 
handsome accommodations; the Conversation is elegant and polite; and 
a bright Constellation of Luminaries never fail to adorn the Hemisphere’. 
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Scarborough 1766-1866 


A Century of Expansion 


by J. H. Martin 


IN SCARBOROUGH the century 1766-1866 was one of almost uninterrupted 
development when the expansion of maritime interests competed with 
those of the town as a health resort, resulting ultimately in the predomi- 
nance. of the latter. Mid-eighteenth century Scarborough was a smail 
town of some 6,000 inhabitants engaged chiefly in inshore fishing, with 
some building of fishing boats and small coasters, and catering for a few 
visitors of the leisured and afHuent classes attracted by the medicinal! 
waters of the Spa wells. 

These wells, which were the source of the popularity of Scarborough 
as a health resort, had been discovered by a Mistress Farrow in 1626, 
and a public well was established by 1698. It did not have a long career 
since in 1737 an acre of cliff-top pasture slowly descended in a landslide, 
complete with a herd of cows, and effectively obliterated the well and 
well-house. However, the well was rediscovered two months later and a 
more ambitious establishment erected to serve the patrons. But the most 
direct access to the new Spa was, very inconveniently, by way of a tortuous 
path down St. Nicholas Cliff, across the Mill Beck at the foot of the Valley 
and by the sands, which must have been something of a deterrent to the 
sick and infirm who might expect to benefit from the waters. However, 
in 1826 the Cliff Bridge Company was formed with the object of developing 
the Spa and, with this end in view, the new association had the Spa 
Bridge constructed. It was opened on roth July, 1827, with great cere- 
mony. This venture had the immediate effect of popularising the Spa, 
and in 1839 a stone-built Gothic saloon to the design of Henry Wyatt was 
added, and protected by a substantial sea wall. A band and other ameni- 
ties were provided and, from being a simple medicinal well, the Spa 
became a centre of social life. 

In 1845 an event occurred which had a revolutionary effect on the 
development of Scarborough. This was the opening of the York and 
Scarborough railway. Hitherto the principal route from the West Riding 
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to Scarborough had been by the turnpike road via Malton, Rillington, 
Yedingham and Snainton, which since 1752 had been maintained by the 
York-Scarborough Turnpike Trust. Although a frequent service of 
coaches was maintained to the Bull, Beverley Arms, Black Swan and 
Bell Inns, the visitors were confined to the more affluent classes. ‘The 
opening of the railway, however, brought visitors from a much wider 
social background and indeed before long a complete revolution took 
place when the day-excursion was instituted. 

The next twenty years was an era of remarkable expansion in the town 
as a health and holiday resort. The Spa Pavilion was enlarged in 1847 
but quickly proved inadequate and Sir Joseph Paxton, the architect of 
the Great Exhibition building, was commissioned to design a new and 
more ambitious Pavilion completed in 1858, and to remodel the gardens. 
The access road from the foot of the Valley was added at the same time. 
The increased vogue for seabathing led to the transfer in 1860 of the 
Royal Northern Sea Bathing Infirmary (now St. Thomas’s Hospital) from 
Quay Street to the Foreshore. The more expensive lodgings were erouped 
round St. Nicholas Cliff and in Newborough, but modern hotels were 
being built both in that area and on the Esplanade. ‘The magnificent 
Grand Hotel was opened in 1867, and Scarborough as ‘the Queen of 
Watering Places’ was at its zenith. 

The Harbour in 1766 consisted of the Old (now Middle) Pier with its 
outer arm added about 1700, the Inner Island Pier, and the partially 
completed East Pier, the extension of which continued until 1826. It 
served three purposes: as a place for the discharge and loading of small 
vessels engaged in the coasting trade and a not very extensive foreign 
trade to the Baltic and near continental ports (these vessels were beached 
within the Harbour and discharged or loaded from carts at low water) ; 
as a protection to the shipbuilding slipways which lined the foreshore; 
and more particularly as a harbour of refuge in stormy weather. This 
last purpose was particularly essential, Scarborough being the only really 
safe harbour between the Tyne and the Humber. The steady increase 
in both the size and number of coastwise traders during the first half of 
the eighteenth century, however, found Scarborough Harbour scarcely 
adequate either as regards capacity or depth of water. Coal shipments 
from the Tyne and Wear which had not reached 4 million tons in the 
beginning of the century were well over 2 million tons by its end, and the 
exploiting of deep mining made possible by the use of the Newcomen and 
Watts steam pumps led to a still more rapid expansion in the early. 
nineteenth century. A levy of $d per chauldron on all coal shipped coast- 
wise from the north-east coast ports had been imposed in 1732 to finance 
improvements in Scarborough Harbour, and twenty years later the 
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control of the Harbour was placed entirely in the hands of a new body of 
Harbour Commissioners. This body actively devoted itself to the enlarge- 
ment and deepening of the harbour. Vincents Pier was constructed and 
the extension of the East Pier (a major task owing to its exposure to the 
full force of heavy seas) pushed on until its completion in 1826. 
Meanwhile the Inner Island Pier, the isolated remains of the seven- 
teenth century old pier, was removed and the stone used for constructing a 
West Pier from the foot of West Sandgate with the object of intercepting 
the sand and mud brought into the harbour and deposited by the flood 
tides. It was found, however, that the gradual extension of the area ~ 
enclosed by the piers provided a new problem, in that a virtual settling 
tank was set up at slack water when the debris in suspension was deposited 
at an alarming rate. The eminent engineer John Smeaton was called in 
to advise and various remedies were suggested, including the very drastic 
one of tunnelling the Castle Hill to allow the north-easterly gales to drive 
a powerful current of water from the North Bay through the Harbour, 
probably carrying all before it! As a comprom:se the Commissioners 
decided on cutting a channel, called the Duckers Hole, through the shore 
end of the Old Pier with- a corresponding channel in the East Pier to 
provide the necessary current of water. This expedient proved only 
partially successful and ultimately the large body of unemployed labour 
in the town which resulted from the Peace of 1815 was \ised to remove 
manually the accumulation of sand and mud, which was tnen carried out 
into the Bay in floats and dumped. This method was continued with 
considerable success until superseded by a steam bucket dredger in 1903. 
The great boom in coal production in Northumberland and Durham 
during the eighteenth century led to an expanding demand for the type 
of economical coasting collier which the local yards were well equipped 
to build. The plentiful supplies of oak timber from the large estates of the 
North Riding and the low cost of skilled labour made building costs at 
55/- per ton burden about half those on the Thames. The late seventeenth 
century had seen the establishment of a yard of this description by the 
Cockerill family and the business was taken over before 1700 by William 
Tindall, who had been an apprentice with Cockerills. The firm of Tindall 
continued in business from father to son until 1863, averaging in its 
heyday four or five seagoing vessels annually. ‘The largest vessel launched 
from this yard was the ship Diamond of 1,022 tons, which took the water 
in 1853 and the last to leave the slipway was the brig Clyde of 186 tons 
in 1863. In the early nineteenth century as many as eleven ship and 
boat building yards were at work between the shore end of the East Pier 
and Bland’s Cliff, with their ancillary trades of rope walks, sail lofts, 
iron works and timber yards, employing a great number of skilled hands. 
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The leading Scarborough shipbuilders in addition to the Tindall family 
were the Heward and Wharton families, William Newham, John Skelton, 
George Dale-Smith and G. W. Porritt. Ultimately the development of 
iron shipbuilding and the increase in the size of vessels, with which the 
limitations of the harbour could not cope, led to the abandonment 
of shipbuilding at Scarborough by the 1860’s, except for fishing yawls 
and cobles which lasted until the close of the century. The last deep sea 
fishing vessel built was the Snowdrop by ‘Thomas Walker in 1885. 

This considerable shipbuilding activity resulted in a body of local 
ship owners among whom the Tindall family (in addition to their building 
interests), the Fowlers, John Woodall and William Hebden were promi- 
nent, while the Edmond and Williamson families were owners of the 
larger type of fishing vessel working the Dogger Bank grounds. In the 
later years of the eighteenth century a few Scarborough-owned ships were 
engaged in the Greenland whale fishery, but whether this rather odori- 
ferous industry was found to combine badly with the attractions of a 
first rate health resort or for other reasons, it was allowed to lapse and 
never attained the importance it did at Whitby or Hull. After the coming 
of the railway to Scarborough the Dogger Bank fishery became a major 
industry and a large fleet of locally owned smacks and yawls was employed. 
_ The comparatively short run to Scarborough Harbour from the fishing 
grounds made possible a more prompt landing of the catch than could be 
achieved by the fleets based on the Humber or the Tyne, until the advent 
of the fast steam fish carriers which began to serve the more distant ports 
soon after the mid-1800’s. Still, Scarborough has always been able to 
compete effectively on the nearer North Sea grounds and the enlargement 
of the West Pier by joining up with the Outer Island Pier provided space 
for an important fish market. 

A local minor industry (if that is the correct description) was that 
of the illicit import of high duty goods or, in other words, smuggling. ‘The 
very high duties levied on spirits, tobacco, silks and lace from the nearer 
continental ports provided a powerful inducement to the owners of fast 
luggers and sloops to attempt to evade the Customs and, with the willing 
assistance of the local inhabitants, this was only too successful. ‘The official 
records repeatedly stress the difficulty of obtaining convictions against 
smugglers when captured and one can only surmise that the sympathies 
of the Bench were usually with the malefactors. The smuggling gangs 
were well armed and not at all averse to using their weapons if challenged 
and the Preventive staff had to be reinforced by the use of patrols of 
mounted troops. Even this precaution did not deter the more determined 
smugglers and in an affray in the streets of Staithes in 1779 a trooper of 
the 1st Dragoons was killed. Nor did the armed Revenue cutters, which 
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were manned and controlled by the Navy, have matters their own way. 
The cutter Ranger, on challenging a Jarge lugger off Robin Hood’s Bay 
in March 1817, was fired into and lost three killed and seven wounded 
before capturing the smuggling vessel. The majority of the crew of the 
lugger escaped ashore and were never apprehended. Presumably they 
were assisted by sympathetic cottagers. 

The even tenor of eighteenth century life in the town was disturbed 
on a night in September 1779 by the noise of heavy gunfire to the south, 
and the night sky was lit by fires and gun flashes. A large convoy had 
passed southward during the day, escorted by the frigate Serapis and the 
sloop Countess of Scarborough and had been intercepted off Flamborough 
by four American warships under the command of the intrepid Captain 
Paul Jones. A stubborn fight went on all night ending in the capture of the 
British warships, but at great loss to the enemy, while the inhabitants of 
Scarborough looked on in wonder and no small consternation. The convoy 
made their escape, some to Scarborough Harbour, and the townsfolk 
must have been greatly relieved when Paul Jones did not follow. 

While the harbour of refuge element at Scarborough must have saved 
scores of vessels in distress and hundreds of lives among their crews, it 
was not always the case that vessels, especially those with storm damage 
to their rigging and sails, could reach the safety of the harbour. The wreck 
depositions in the Custom House tell a sad story of wrecks and lives lost 
within sight of safety. Perhaps the most spectacular of these was the 
loss of the schooner Coupland of South Shields, bound for London from 
Aberdeen with stone in November 1861. She ran into a heavy gale off 
the Farne Islands, and driving southwards, lost sails and deck fittings 
while leaking badly. The master decided to make for shelter in Scar- 
borough Harbour, but owing to damage to sails and gear the vessel failed 
to make the entrance, struck opposite the Spa and commenced to break 
up. The lifeboat was launched and came alongside the wreck but was 
capsized in the tremendous seas and two of the crew drowned. Meanwhile 
a great number of people had assembled on the Spa sea wall and in an 
attempt to reach the lifeboatmen, who were struggling in the surf, three 
rescuers were drowned. The original Scarborough lifeboat was built in 
1800 to the design of Mr. H. Greathead. It proved remarkably successful 
and in a letter to him Thomas Hinderwell relates how in 1801 the boat 
saved the crew of the Newcastle brig Awrora under the most difficult 
conditions and continues: ‘No other boat of the common construction 
could have possibly performed the service’. 

During the middle decades of the nineteenth century a great deal was 
done to improve the town, which was almost completely confined within 
the mediaeval town moat. The opening up of Eastborough in 1856 
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14. Ship-building at Tindall’s Yard, from an old photograph. The ship ts probably the Clyde 
registered 1863, the last ship to be launched from the Yard 


provided a more convenient outlet to the harbour and foreshore. The 
street markets which had congested Newborough and St. Helen’s Square 
were accommodated in the new Market Hall, which was opened in 1853. 
The Town Hall, which had occupied a site near the foot of East Sandgate, 
was removed in 1800 to the west side of St. Nicholas Street and later 
moved to Castle Road. In 1865 the Valley Bridge was opened to connect 
the Bridlington road, which had run down to the foot of the Valley, with 
Westborough. This development greatly facilitated the opening up of the 
South Cliff area and roads and buildings followed rapidly. 

So the town which in the middle eighteenth century was a place of some 
6,000 inhabitants, largely engaged in shipping, fishing and shipbuilding 
with a small specialised attraction for visitors, grew to a busy ambitious 
health and holiday resort, with a population which had trebled during 
the previous century. Those responsible for its development were deter- 
mined that its attractions should not be surpassed anywhere in the 
country and their efforts met with phenomenal success. Indeed the 
Scarborough of 1866, except for its unchanging scenic glories, the splendid 
castle headland, the twin sweeping bays and the eternal sea, would have 
been unrecognisable to the townsfolk of a hundred years earlier. 
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Scarborough 1866-1966 
The Holiday Resort 


by eta Ruiter 


THE RAPID SPREAD of the railways in the early years of the reign of 
Queen Victoria marks the beginning of the transition between the 
‘watering-place’ of the well-to-do and the ‘holiday resort’ of the masses. 
Cheap and rapid travel was placed within the reach of all and its popu- 
larity brought a complete change in the fortunes of countless seaside 
towns and villages. Scarborough profited early from a railway connection, 
for the York and North Midland Railway arrived in 1845, a year earlier 
than the first trains steamed into Blackpool, Bridlington, Ramsgate and 
Margate and considerably in advance of railway services to Southend 
(1856), Weymouth (1857) and Bournemouth (1870). 

In the half-century following the opening of the York and Scarborough 
line the population of Scarborough grew with rapidity. In 1851 it amoun- 
ted to under 13,000, but by 1891 it had exceeded 33,0001. By the middle 
of the nineteenth century the town had scarcely expanded beyond its 
mediaeval bounds, but by the 1880’s the built-up area had extended 
westward to Columbus Ravine, Manor Road and Falsgrave Park. 
Streets of slate-roofed terrace houses and well-planned ‘squares’ can be 
recognised as products of this period. The development of the South Chiff 
area was especially striking, although this did not receive its impetus 
until after the opening of the Valley Bridge in 1805, . 

The extension of the railway to Scarborough brought the town into 
connection with the West Riding, the Midlands, and London, and the 
opening of the Scarborough-Bridlington branch in 1847 resulted in a 
direct service to Hull. The completion of the railway system in the neigh- 
bourhood did not occur until about forty years later with the opening of 
the rural Seamer-Pickering branch (1882) and the coastal Scarborough 
and Whitby Railway (1885). The latter provided a shorter route to 
Tees-side with its expanding industrial towns. But the early link between 
Scarborough and the West Riding, and one which continued to offer 
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the quickest route to the sea, gave the resort an advantage over the 
other Yorkshire coastal towns—an advantage which it still retains. 

The railways in the area, in common with those covering the entire 
north-east of England, became attached to the extensive North Eastern 
Railway system established in 1854. Upon amalgamation in 1923 the 
latter became one of the component parts of the London and North 
Eastern Railway. Closure of lines in recent years has had only a limited 
effect on local communications—the Seamer-Pickering line ceased 
operation in 1950, but the Scarborough-Whitby service survived until 
1965. Both lines carried little traffic and the original railway routes to 
and via York and Hull continue to operate. 

The prosperity brought to the town by the influx of holidaymakers 
and day-trippers arrived at an opportune time. Although Scarborough’s 
fame as a sea-bathing resort dates from the early eighteenth century, when 
it became fashionable to combine the taking of the Spa waters with a 
bathe in the sea, the popularity of the town had declined before the 
competition of south coast resorts. Furthermore, the flourishing ship- 
building industry of Georgian times was virtually at an end by the middle 
of the nineteenth century and Scarborough lost her former importance 
as a shipping centre. However, long after the railway had arrived ships 
still played a small part in the carriage of goods and people to and from 
Scarborough. Until she was wrecked near Sunderland in 1894, the 
steamer General Havelock (673 tons), sailing between Sunderland and 
London, called every week. In 1880 this vessel landed and embarked 
gt4 passengers at Scarborough. A new ship (827 tons) of the same name 
was built in 1895 and together with several other steamers carried on a 
passenger service to and from Scarborough well into the twentieth century. 
Short sea-trips by paddle-steamers achieved popularity in the Victorian 
period. The Scarborough, built in 1866, sailed to Whitby and Bridlington 
during the summer months until 1914. Paddle-tugs owned by the Harbour 
Commissioners were also among the vessels carrying passengers on short 
trips. Familiar names of these tugs were the Aate (from 1866), the Alexan- 
dria (from 1879) and the Cambria (from 1899). The last of the paddle- 
boats operating from Scarborough was the Bilsdale, which was engaged 
in the sea-trip traffic from 1925 to 1934. In recent years the motor-vessels 
Yorkshire Lady, Regal Lady and Coronia have maintained these well-patronised 
services. 

With the spread of the town came the problem of internal transport. 
The railways provided adequate long-distance services but both visitors 
and townspeople required conveyance between the outer extremities of 
the expanding borough and the central area. In 1879 the Scarborough 
Omnibus Company began operating horse-buses on a half-hourly 
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service from Castle Road (the old Town Hall) to Falsgrave, and an 
hourly service from the North Cliff (Queen’s Parade) to the Esplanade 
(South Cliff Tramway). 

Mention of the ‘Tramway’ on the South Cliff gives an opportunity to 
introduce a brief record of the inclined cliff railways (or, as they are less 
accurately termed ‘cliff lifts’ or ‘cliff tramways’). This form of transport 
has offered easier access between sea-level and cliff-tops for upwards of 
ninety years, for the period 1875-81 saw the installation of the first of the 
Scarborough ‘cliff tramways’. In fact, the first practical demonstration in 
Great Britain of this method of conveying passengers up a cliff-face 
bv means of counter-balanced cable-hauled cars on an inclined railway 
track was at the opening of the Scarborough South Cliff Tramway near 
the Spa in 1875. The Queen’s Parade Tramway on the North Cliff followed 
in 1878 but was short-lived, whereas the Central ‘Tramway near the Grand 
Hotel, opened in 1881, is still in operation. The other cliff railways still 
working were not constructed until a half-century later—the St. Nicholas 
cliff-lift in 1929, and the North Bay cliff-lift at Peasholm Gap in 1930. 
Scarborough has the distinction of possessing more examples of this type 
of passenger conveyance than any other British resort. 

The typical street tramway, the popular form of urban transport in 
late Victorian England, made a late appearance in Scarborough. Although 
a proposal to install tramways was made as early as 1880, the Scarborough 
Tramways Act was not passed until 1902, and the electric car Services 
did not begin until 1904. About five miles of track were opened to traffic 
on a narrow gauge of 3 ft. 6 ins., extending to the West Pier, the Spa, 
Falsgrave, and the Floral Hall on North Cliff. These services were undoubt- 
edly of considerable assistance to townspeople and visitors, but unfortu- 
nately no lines penetrated the South Cliff area and the routes failed to 
extend to meet the expansion of the town which took place after the 
1914-18 war. Financial difficulties arose after a few years of operation 
and these increased when motor-bus services were allowed to compete. 
In 1931 the closure of the tramways took place and the United Automobile 
Services were granted powers to operate bus services within the borough 
boundaries. This company still retains the monopoly for the town services 
of which there are about a dozen routes. 

In the 1920’s motor buses owned by small local firms began to serve 
the surrounding country villages and towns, but by the beginning of the 
1939-45 war most of these services had passed into the hands of the 
large-scale operators. Today about two dozen country bus services 
terminate in Scarborough, of which over half are operated by the United 
Automobile Services and the remainder largely by the East Yorkshire and 
West Yorkshire companies. These services, in addition to providing for 
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the requirements of local travellers, extend as far as Hull, Middlesbrough, 
Newcastle, Leeds, Harrogate and Bradford, and are heavily patronised 
during the summer months. Unfortunately, the multiplicity of operators 
has resulted in the establishment of several bus stations, a source of 
inconvenience to travellers. Also lacking is a suitable terminus for the 
many motor-coach services which connect Scarborough with London, 
the Midlands, Lancashire, the West Riding, the Tees and Tyne areas and 
Scotland during the holiday season. 

The great influx of visitors encouraged by the cheap and rapid transport 
provided by the railways created a demand for more accommodation 
than that previously supplied by the old coaching inns. Before 1880 new 
and larger hotels made their appearance on St. Nicholas Cliff (including 
The Grand in 1867), around the railway station (Pavilion 1870) and in 
greater numbers along the Esplanade and adjacent roads (Crown, Prince 
of Wales) and in the North Cliff area (Alexandra, Queen’s). At a later 
date, between the World Wars, many smaller hotels were built further 
afield in the Northstead district. During the same period the holiday camp 
and the caravan holiday began to grow in popularity, but in the last 
twenty years the demand for this type of accommodation has grown 
enormously. A number of important camps and caravan sites have been 
developed on the outskirts of Scarborough and, although competing with 
older forms of accommodation, they bring increasing numbers of holiday- 
makers to the town. Another significant trend during the last few years 
is the self-catering holiday flatlet and recently many of the smaller hotels 
and boarding houses have been converted to this type of service. 

The Spa, to which Scarborough owes its early importance as a ‘watering 
place’, entered a new phase of popularity in the middle of the nineteenth 
century. The former custom of taking the waters had waned, but after 
the arrival of the railway the Spa rapidly became the fashionable centre 
of entertainment. A fire in 1876 destroyed Sir Joseph Paxton’s hall of 
1858, but it was soon replaced by the present building which was designed 
by Thomas Verity. From this date the Spa became noted for the high 
standard of its music and until the outbreak of the 1939-45 war it flourished 
as the town’s major attraction. Subsequently, changed circumstances 
proved difficult for the private company to maintain past standards and 
in 1957 the Spa was purchased by the Scarborough Corporation. 

Another amusement centre situated on the foreshore, but one with a 
less fortunate history, was the Aquarium situated partially below the 
Spa Bridge®. Opened in 1877, only five years after the famous Brighton 
Aquarium, it was sold in 1886 at a great loss. In 1921 it was purchased 
by the Corporation and became Gala Land, an underground funfair. 
The site is now to be used as a car park. 
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Theatrical presentations, which achieved popularity during the late 
nineteenth century, were made at the Theatre Royal (originally erected 
in 1767, but reconstructed in 1886) and at the Prince of Wales Circus 
(erected in 1877), both in St. Thomas Street, and at the Londesborough 
Theatre in Westborough, in addition to the perforrnances at the Spa. 
The Theatre Royal closed in 1924 but the Londesborough Theatre, 
adapted as a cinema, remained until 1959. The Circus, rebuilt in 1908, 
survives today as the Opera House Theatre. 

The modern Scarborough sea-front can be said to have begun life 


with the construction of the Foreshore Road between the harbour and the,~ ~ 


Spa Bridge in 1879. The next stage was the opening of the Royal Albert 
Drive alongside the North Bay in 1890. The intervening section, which 
involved the building of a road around the foot of the Castle Hill and 
through the tangle of old buildings alongside the harbour, was the 
longest and most difficult part of the scheme. Until it was completed 
there could be no unification of the sea-front and no effective develop- 
ment of the North Bay. Earlier attempts to make this area attractive had 
failed. Private enterprise opened the ‘Rock Gardens’ in 1860 and built 
the promenade pier in 1869 but both were financially unsuccessful. 
The North Bay Pier, erected during the period when every resort of 
substance was building a promenade pier, suffered destruction by the 
sea in 1905 and was never replaced. Work on the construction of the 
Marine Drive around the Castle Hill began in 1897 but such was the 
magnitude of the undertaking that the opening ceremony did not take 
place until 1908. Although the re-building of the road known as 
Sandside was only achieved by the oft-regretted clearance of the pictures- 
que jumble of ramshackle sheds and sail-lofts strewn along the harbour 
side, the completed project has provided Scarborough with over two 
miles of probably the finest sea-front in the country. 

A notable feature of the town’s progress during the years preceding 
World War I was the development of the parks, gardens and other 
recreational open spaces which today form an outstanding attraction of 
the resort. In 1900 the St. Nicholas and Belvedere Gardens were opened, 
the Alexandra Gardens laid out in 1908 (with the Floral Hall opening in 
1910), Peasholm Park created in 1911-12, and a determined attempt to 
establish the Mere as an attractive park dates from 1913. 

Between the wars great efforts were made to popularise the North Bay 
area, now more readily accessible by the completion of the Marine 
Drive. Peasholm Glen became an extension of Peasholm Park and the 
Corner Cafe opened in 1925, the miniature railway and the Open-Air 
Theatre in Northstead Manor Gardens began functioning in 1931 and 
1932, and the North Bay Bathing Pool was completed in 1938. A bathing 
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pool on the South Bay had been in use since 1915, following which the 
familiar ‘bathing machines’, a feature of the Scarborough sands since the 
early eighteenth century, soon disappeared’. 

Although the expansion of the town has been considerable during the 
present century the increase in the population has been only moderate. 
In 1gor there were over 38,000 inhabitants but today this figure has only 
advanced to about 44,000, although the addition of the adjacent built-up 
areas would make a substantial increase to the population of the borough. 
Most of the post-Victorian expansion took place between 1925 and 1939 
with the developments of council estates and private suburban building 
typical of its period. Northstead, Newlands, Prospect Mount, Barrowclift 
and Edgehill areas became largely covered with houses and the spread 
overrran the municipal boundaries to make inroads into the adjacent 
Scalby Urban District. After World War I no large extent of undeveloped 
land could be found within the borough and additions to its area were 
made both southwards into Seamer parish, and, to a lesser degree, 
northwards into Scalby. In 1950 work commenced on the building 
of a large council estate at Eastfield, three miles south of the centre of 
Scarborough, and within ten years this had attained the size of a small 
town. In more recent years the rate of private building has increased 
considerably, largely outside the borough boundaries, and most of the 
nearby villages now possess estates erected by speculative builders. 

Fortunately, the linear expansion of the town along the coastline has 
been effectively curtailed and the devastation of the natural scenery, 
which is almost a normal feature along miles of the shoreline adjacent to 
large resorts, has not occurred at Scarborough. The magnificent cliff-line 
has remained almost unspoilt and it is hoped that this great asset will be 
vigorously protected. It is also fortunate that the Scarborough Corporation 
has seen fit to preserve the scenery lying inland beyond its bounds, in the 
area of the North York Moors National Park, by the purchase of the 
woodlands at Forge Valley and Raincliffe. 


1 Both these figures include Falsgrave which was not incorporated with Scarborough 
until 1890. 
2 Reopened after reconstruction and widening in 1928. 
3 Built in 1827 and originally known as the Cliff Bridge. Purchased by the Corpora- 
tion in 195. 
The Setterington print of Scarborough dated 1735 (Pl. 10) shows a bathing-machine 
on the South Sands, the earliest record of such a contrivance at a seaside resort. 
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DRIEP GLOSSARY 


Burgage 
Carucate 


Cissore 


Commonalty 


Demesne 
Ell 
Engross 


Farm 


Flatt 


Forestall 


Indult 


Last 
Mark 
Mast 
Murage 


Pannage 


Pistore 


Socage 


Sokeman 


Subinfeudation 


Tallage 


Turbary 


Burgess tenure, according to the custom of the borough 
A (variable) measure of land used as a unit of taxation 
Tailor 

Body Corporate (i.e. of a town) 

Land actually in hand, not granted to sub-tenants 

45 inches 

Buy up stock of goods in order to obtain a monopoly 


Payment of a fixed sum in return for right to collect 
proceeds of tax 


Level cultivated ground or fields 


Buy up goods (especially prior to their sale at open 
market) in order to sell at a profit 


Privilege or exemption (usually to act in cases otherwise 
not permitted) 


Load 

Measure of weight for gold and silver, usually 8 oz 
Food for swine (fruit of beech, oak, etc.) 

Tax for the maintenance of walls of boroughs 


Rent paid by serfs for pasturing pigs; also the right to 
such pasture 


Baker 


Free, non-servile, non-military tenure (thus: socman, 
socland) 


Socman 


Investing a feudal inferior with land or part of land 
already held from a feudal superior 


‘Tax paid by serfs to their lord; also a royal tax on ancient 
demesne, notably towns and boroughs 


Right of digging turf on another’s ground 
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